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CONCERNING A MATTER OF METHOD 


VERYONE familiar with modern Scholastic philosophy 

has more than once met, both in books and in lectures, 

what may be called “the argument from the danger of skepti- 
cism ” —argumentum ex periculo scepticism. The present 
writer has a vivid recollection of meeting it almost at the outset 
of his formal study of philosophy. The subject under dis- 
cussion was pantheism. In proof of the thesis “‘ pantheism is 
absurd ”, the syllogism was offered: That system is absurd 
which leads to universal skepticism; but pantheism does this; 
ergo. Major and minor premises were, of course, explained 
and defended, but the argument proper was summed up in that 
neat syllogism. In similar fashion Jacques Maritain uses the 


argument against the Cartesian and subjectivistic episte- 


mologies. He writes: “To maintain . .. that the object of 
our intellect is not the being of things but the idea of being 
which it forms in itself, or more generally that we apprehend 
immediately only our ideas, is to deliver oneself bound hand 
and foot to skepticism.” * | 

The passage from Maritain and the syllogism against pan- 
theism are typical uses of the argument, but it may assume 


2 Jacques Maritain, An Introduction to Philosophy (New York: Long- 
mans, Green, 1930), p. 186. Cf. also the same author’s La phtlosophie 
bergsonienne (Paris: Riviére, 1913), p. 452. 
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other forms. It may be charged that such and such a doctrine — 


is false and must be rejected because it logically leads to 
solipsism. Of another doctrine it may be asserted that it leads 
to moral skepticism and to a practical nihilism. Thus Farges 
and Barbedette, writing against the Kantian doctrine of a priors 
mental forms, give the following as a concluding argument: 


Periculosum est in suis consectariis. Nam ducit ad scepticismum in 
re morali, et ad nihilismum practicum. 

1. Lex quidem officii, de bono et malo, in cordibus hominum imperat, 
ut dixit Kantius, modo tamen illa lex non sit mere subjectiva et illusio 
mentis. Quodsi fidis objectivitati boni et mali, cur non etiam caete- 


rarum idearum? Aliunde ratio practica est eadem facultas ac ratio 


theoretica. Ergo vel utraque vera, vel utraque falsa aut dubia dicatur 
oportet. 

2. Admisso Kantii principio: “impossibilis est transitus seu adae- 
quatio inter subjectum et objectum externum”’, non tantum quaelibet 
cognitio rei fit impossibilis, sed etiam quaelibet actio humana. Nam 
velle agere, v. g., scribere aut pingere, est velle realisare quamdam adaec- 
quationem inter rem faciendam ad extra et ideam internam: quod esset, 
ex hypothesi kantiana, omnino impossibile. Ruit ergo non tantum 
scientia, sed et activitas humana; atque desperatio scholae pessimistae 
et nihilistae fit criticismi ultimum corollarium.? 


That this type of argument is of itself valid is evident. It 
is a very definite, explicit and outspoken application of that 
argumentum ex consectariis which has come into such favor in 
recent decades. It is a pragmatic argument, drawn from the 
actual, the probable or the logically necessary consequences of 


a debated doctrine. A doctrine that leads inevitably, or even © 


probably, to a position that no able and honest thinker can 
accept is hardly a doctrine that can be maintained with logical 
grace and consistency. Hence, if Pyrrhonism of thought and 
action is indefensible in philosophy, it is assuredly both a valid 
and a devastating criticism of a theory to show that its conse- 
quences are of the Pyrrhonic sort. In character and effect, 


2 A, Farges and D. Barbedette, Philosophia Scholastica (11th ed., Paris: 
Berche et Tralin, 1907), pp. 152-3. , 
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therefore, this pragmatic argument is an attempt to show by an 
appeal to reason and imagination what are or will be the effects 
of the debated theory when it is put into practice. Being such 
an appeal, it is a form of thinking things out to their genuine 
conclusion, a form of thinking that is as difficult and rare as it 
is important and desirable. In its best expression this argu- 
mentum ex periculo scepticismi is an application of the philo- 
scphical method so persuasively advocated and so skillfully 
used by Professor A. O. Lovejoy in The Revolt Against Dualism. 
In that critical masterpiece Lovejoy writes: ‘“‘ For this pro- 
cedure consists in systematically and comprehensively working 
out the implications of provisional postulates;. and a postulate 
which to a certain type of mind may seem overwhelmingly 
alluring and conclusive, when considered in itself, will often, 
even to the same mind, appear plainly absurd or contrary to 
facts of experience when its total consequences are made 
explicit.”* | 

In its essential character as a pragmatic argument and as an 


attempt to perceive the full and actual meaning of a doctrine, 


the argument from the danger of skepticism is above reproach. 
Unfortunately, like most things human it is not always found 
in its ideal form and it is therefore subject to adverse as well 
as favorable criticism. Its use may be of such nature as some- 
times to cause one to think that its practical disadvantages are 
greater than its advantages. For the argument can and must 
be considered in various ways. As an application of a philo- 
sophical method, it necessarily involves certain pedagogical and 
dialectical factors to which full consideration must be given. 
These in turn involve and depend upon various psychological 
factors that cannot be ignored. Moreover, the argument, as 
frequently stated, is used against philosophical doctrines that 
are now largely and definitely a matter of history. In the case 
of such doctrines with their fixed place in the history of thought 


*A. O. Lovejoy, The Revolt Against Dualism (New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1930), pp. 258-9, 
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and action, it is of the first importance to consider the value | 
and expedience of the argument in the light of the recorded 
history of the doctrines to which it has been applied as a test. 
Such instances involve matters of fact as well as of method and 
theory, and since this is an argumentum ex consectariis, actual 
as well as theoretical consequences demand consideration. In 
brief, the various elements that necessarily enter into this 
argument must all be given consideration if its use is to be licit, 

valid and effective. 

For reasons that are fairly evident, there are many oppor- 
tunities to use this argument in teaching philosophy especially 
to undergraduates, and in works that are general and popular 
in their appeal. It is direct, simple, unequivocal, matter-of-fact. 
Being all that, it appeals to an audience that is temperamentally 
realistic in outlook, practical in interests and. standards of 
appraisal, sweeping and dogmatic in pronouncements. This 
audience is yet to become appreciative of careful, searching 
analysis, fine distinctions and cautiously qualified judgments. 
For it the refinements and subtleties of criticism are as often 
as not more than lost. It is wholehearted in its acceptance or 
rejection of causes and doctrines. It wants its heroes good and 
its villains bad, and rewards the one with cheers and the other 
with groans and hisses. Because of such things, among others, 
there arises the temptation to make use in the classroom and in 
the book of haute vulgarisation of this argumentum ex consec- 
tariis in passing judgment on a doctrine for which student as 
well as teacher and reader as well as writer can have little real 
sympathy. | 

The word “temptation ”’ is proper in reference to the use 
of this argument. Despite the general validity and necessity 
cf pragmatic arguments, it may be maintained that the par- 
ticular kind of pragmatizing here considered is one that cannot 
be lightly or frequently used. As a matter of pedagogical 
method and as a matter of philosophical method, it may be a 
dangerous procedure to make use of an argument which con- 
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tains all the weakness along with all the strength of simplicity 
and directness. It may well be too simple a matter to condemn 
anything as complex and elaborate as a great epistemological 
thesis because of its “‘ logical’’ consequences of moral skepti- 
cism and practical nihilism. It may well be — better, actually 
is — too easy a shortcut, too convenient a labor-saving device, 
to refute pantheism by showing that logically it leads to uni- 
versal skepticism. Is not this too summary a dismissal of 
doctrines that cannot be summarily dismissed at all and that 
remain as great and imposing realities in the world and history 
of thought? The only adequate and satisfactory refutation of 
great doctrines and systems is one based on a careful analysis 
and elucidation of their essential and constituent principles 
and on a careful consideration of the realities from which those 
principles are rightly or wrongly drawn. In other words, the 
only refutatory arguments that are completely and unimpeach- 
ably genuine are intrinsic and primary. An argumentum ex 
consectarits is essentially secondary, derivative and extrinsic. 
To give it, as is often done in the case of the argument from 
the danger of skepticism, a primary or even prominent place 
may be contrary to the best method and best interests of 
philosophy. 

This is held despite the fact that it is a simple matter to offer 
illustrations of the troubles that have followed in the wake of 
so many philosophical doctrines. The present writer would be 
the last to deny the evil effects that the strong drink brewed by 
too many thinkers has brought about in the lives of men and 
nations. It is beyond question that our present disaster is due 
in no small part to false ethical and metaphysical speculations. 
But it would be a very imperfect interpretation of current 
history to think that the evils of our time are due to a single 
cause, a bad philosophy or a complexus of bad philosophies. 
Here as elsewhere one must guard against the fallacies of over- 
simplification and too great an abstraction from actual life. 
11 would be too simple an explanation of an almost infinitely 
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varied and intricate situation to put down the present moral 
and social upheavals as the result of one or of a group of 
philosophies. Materialism and absolute idealism, optimism 
and pessimism, sentimentalism and the cult of brutality, or any 
combination of these and other doctrines, cannot in any easy 
fashion be singled out as the efficient cause of the troubles that 
torment our world, and be thereby held impeached and con- 
victed. They have played their guilty part, it is true; but they 
themselves are effects as well as causes and they can be under- 
stood only in that way. They must be considered as expressions 
and products of their time as well as forces that act upon their 
time. And to think of them only or, even primarily, as causes 
is to lack understanding of their complete and actual character. 

Effectively to refute a philosophical doctrine, it is necessary 
first to understand it. To understand a doctrine, it is necessary 
to approach it, and its creator, with sympathy. True of all men, 
it is in an especial manner true in the case of great and serious 
thinkers that the object of the will is the good and the object 
of the intellect the true. Hence, to refute any doctrine in 
philosophy, no matter how great and apparent its defects may 
be, it is above all necessary to determine the truth that has 
drawn forth the efforts of the philosopher. This truth, hidden, 
disguised or distorted though it may be, must be the first object 
of inquiry on the part of any honest and skillful critic. In 
attempting to answer his questions in this regard, the critic 
necessarily gains a better knowledge of the essential error 
involved along with a better understanding of the truth that 
was sought. “The greatest minds are capable of the greatest 
errors, just as they are capable of the greatest excellences,” 
wrote Descartes.* A reflection profounder than that of Descartes — 
has been made upon the aberrations of great minds by Joseph 
Rickaby. “ But the errors of great minds are guesses at great 
truths, and usually hit some portion of the truth at which they 


* Adam et Tannery (Ed.), Discours de la méthode (Paris: Léopold Cerf, 
1902), p. 2. 
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aim.” ° It is this portion of a great truth that must first be 
established before an effective exposé and refutation of the 
great error can be made. And the exercise of establishing this 
truth, of following the philosopher’s march toward it, of dis- 
covering where and how and why and to what extent he went 
astray, 1s a discipline that alone can equip the critic for an 
effective discussion of the doctrine at issue. 

It is this guess at great truths and this hitting of some por- 
tion of them that the argument from the danger of skepticism 
obscures or covers over. “Everything here is true in part, 
and false in part,’ said Pascal.° There is, indeed, no great 
originality in his remark, but the familiar thought must not 
be condemned. Too vigorous and too general an attack upon a 
doctrine on the score that its consequences are evil is to forget 
that familiar axiom and to name the doctrine as something 
entirely evil and false. It does not seem that such a charge 
can even implicitly be made with justice against any doctrine 
that has been seriously and honestly proposed by a first rank 
thinker. Such a man has too powerful and too sure a mind, 
and too sincere a love for the truth, ever to be led entirely 
astray, ever to miss completely the great truth at which he 
guesses and whose hidden glories lead him on. His errors may 
indeed be great, but to them may be applied a title adapted 
from Saint Augustine. They are splendid errors, and their 
splendor arises from the fact that they reproduce in some 
gigantic but disproportioned way that guessed-at infinite truth. 
Is not this the way with figures as diverse as Spinoza, the 
God-intoxicated man, as Descartes himself, always actuated, 
as some hold,’ by the most deeply religious motives, as Kant 
and Schopenhauer and Nietzsche? Their works may be marked 


5 Joseph Rickaby, Studies on God and His Creatures (London: Long- 


mans, Green, 1924), p. 79. 


* Brunschvicg (Ed.), Pensées (Paris: Hachette, 1904), vol. 11, p. 293. 
7Cf. Francesco Olgiati, Cartesio (Milan: Societa Editrice “Vita e 
Pensiero ”, 1934), passim. 
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by errors many and great, but it is itself an error to charge that 
their essential doctrine is completely at fault, or to imply the | 
same thing by over-emphasis upon its evil consequences. 3 

It is a fact of the utmost significance that the thinkers against 
whom this argument is so often used did not themselves see that 
skepticism is the inevitable result of their doctrines. True it is 
that an original thinker rarely sees the full meaning or is able 
to make complete application of his doctrine. That is left for 
others, frequently for lesser men who have the time, opportunity 
and inclination to apply and test and draw further conclusions. 
It is also true that the thinker is prejudiced in favor of his own 
creation and sees its advantages rather than its defects and 
possible disadvantages. Again, the creator of a doctrine may 
be psychologically unable, because of forces and factors that 
have become a part of his very character, to see the full 
“logical ” consequences of his doctrine. His religion, even if 
long discarded, his education, both moral and _ intellectual, 
public opinion, the spirit and temper of his age, economic 
conditions — all these and countless other sources of influence 
play their part in determining the life and thought of a phi- 
losopher. They prevent him from becoming too different from 
his fellows, and from drawing from his own principles, novel 
though they may be, conclusions too much at variance with 
the prevailing realities of his time. Descartes is always the 
Catholic; the pietist ultimately prevails in Emmanuel Kant. 

Indeed, it may be argued that a particular dogmatism rather 
than a general skepticism is the usual outcome of most men’s 
thinking, and that this holds true of the strong or original 
thinker in an even more pronounced way than it does of 
ordinary men. It would be difficult to find a single important 
figure in the history of philosophy who entertained any real 
reservations or doubts concerning his basic principles and most 
cherished doctrines. A man may be critical enough of what 
has come down to him, a thorough doubter in matters of. 
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religious belief, and the complete revolutionist with regard to 
ethical and social theory, and yet be most dogmatic as far as 
his own theories are concerned. Is there so great faith in 


Israel as there is among the Marxists, who have questioned 


and rejected everything but their own dogmas? Did Hegel 
doubt that his thought was final? Or, to take a minor figure, 


amusing to a degree but nevertheless representative in certain” 


ways of the positive, empirical and skeptical tradition in 
English thought, could anyone be more dogmatic than Joseph 
Glanvill, for all his anti-dogmatism? Despite his enthusiasm 
for “‘that miracle of men, the illustrious Des-Cartes”’ and 
his method, and despite the assertion “... and (since Dog- 
matical Ignorance will call it so) a Scepticism, that’s the only 
way to Science ”’,® Glanvill is always the credulous and self- 
confident man. te this he is neither the last nor the most 
notorious of a long line of insular thinkers. It is unnecessary 
to multiply instances. While a theoretically necessary logic 


- would lead the philosopher on from his doctrines as premises 


to a general skepticism as conclusion, the realities of human 


nature ensure a very different result. 


There is another and deeper reason why a great philosopher, 
even if many of his basic principles are not completely sound, 
does not pursue his doctrines consistently and unflinchingly to 
the complete and radical skepticism that is held to be their 
inevitable outcome. It is because he cannot, because he is 


human and cannot. ‘ We have an inability to prove which 


no dogmatism can conquer. We have an idea of truth which - 


no Pyrrhonism can conquer.” ® Thus, characteristically, wrote 


Pascal. The true philosopher, more than any other man, is 
unable to arrive at a complete and radical skepticism because 
of his nature as a man and as an honest man whose business 
is thought, the rarest and most difficult of human transactions. 


* Cf. Joseph Glanvill, The Vanity of Dogmatizing [Reproduced from the 
Edition of 1661] (New York: The Facsimile Text Society, 1931), pp. 73-74. 
° Pascal, op. cit., vol. 11, p. 302. 
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He is not illogical, not inconsistent, in proposing doctrines that 
point to skepticism, even though he refuses to travel far in that 
direction. He is acting only as he must act, in accordance with 
the unitary nature that he possesses in common with other men. 
For him, to take a line from Joseph Rickaby, intuition does 
check the excesses of discursive reasoning as well as those of 
passion.“ The excesses of skepticism are as impossible to the 
great philosopher as are the excesses of vice to a great saint. 

It is the same with the rest of us. “Scepticism is always 
possible while it is partial,” writes Santayana,’ in agreement 
with the common testimony of men. Skepticism cannot be 
universal; it must remain limited both as to means and ends. 
It realizes its character and function when it is a method, as 
with Descartes, Huet or Mercier, that is consciously chosen as 
a means to certitude. It is necessary as well as actual when it 
is a mental attitude, an intellectual reserve and aloofness, that 
keeps the philosopher on guard against too impetuous and 
whole-hearted an acceptance of whatever is proposed for ap- 
proval and assent. Such skepticism should be the possession 
of anyone able to read the history of modern thought or able 
to observe the débacle that is being accomplished in the instance 
of so many contemporary dogmas. Such skepticism must be 
the possession of anyone fortunate enough to have profited from 
the discipline of the philosophia perennis by becoming informed 
by its spirit and by attaining to an actual knowledge of its 
principles. But Pyrrhonism itself is impossible: its largest 
reality is that of a pose, a gesture from the theater, a fiction. 

2° Joseph Rickaby, op. cit., p. 138. Also: “ Aristotle (Nic. Eth. vi., last 
sentence) says: ‘ Nevertheless practical wisdom, ¢péynois, is not mistress 
of philosophy, co¢ia, as neither is the medical art mistress of health.’ I am 
afraid I am forced to disagree with this. Of course, cogia needs no cor- 
rection so long as it remains gogia. But human wisdom is apt to evaporate 
into folly, as St. Paul observes (1 Cor. i. 20). Is not Kant’s Practical 
Reason, revising and reversing the conclusions of his Understanding, a good 
instance of rectifying copia?” (p. 139). 


11 George Santayana, Reason in Common Sense (New York: Scribners 
1905), p. 88. : 
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Being unreal, it cannot be the “ logical ” outcome of anything. 
Being fictitious, its threat cannot be argued as a real argument 
against any philosophical. position that is itself not a pretense 
and a fiction. | | 

It is only too true, as has already been stated, that the 
acceptance of certain principles or doctrines has often had dis- 
astrous and unwilled consequences. These consequences may 
be in the order of thought or in the order of thought translated, 


as it inevitably and necessarily must be translated, into reality 


and practice. More than one thinker has given assent to doc- 
trines that he soon’ finds incompatible with other doctrines dear 
to all the impulses of his mind and heart and subversive of all 
that his deepest instincts tell him to be of abiding worth. This 
incompatibility and this destructive force should be warning 
signals, telling him of the genuine character of the new doctrine 
that he has accepted. Of themselves, they do not constitute 
compelling reasons for relinquishing the new doctrine. Its 
truth or falsity is an intrinsic affair and will remain a problem, 


with all its potentialities for good or evil, until an intrinsic 


dialectic displays its true character. It is, as Professor Lovejoy 
has indicated with regard to belief, or disbelief, in a physical 
world, a matter of the original premises rather than of the 
ultimate conclusion of the argument.’ Or as Professor Coffey 
has written with regard to skepticism itself in relation to faith 
and morals: ‘ The question for the philosopher is not, ‘ What 
happens to faith and morals if scepticism prevails?’ but, ‘ Is 
scepticism defensible on grounds of reason?’ Is it, or is it 
not, the reasonable attitude for the mind to adopt in regard 
to the problem of certitude?” * | 

2Cf. A. O. Lovejoy, op. cit., pp. 266-67: “If no good grounds for 
believing in a physical world can be offered, that will be no reason for 
reconsidering that answer. A philosopher can but follow where the argu- 


ment leads; the considerations upon which our conclusions were based 
were not such that they would be invalidated by the discovery that they 


entail a further unintended and undesired consequence.” 


** P. Coffey, Epistemology (London: Longmans, Green, 1917), vol. I, 
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Heroic devotion to the truth will entail no such heroie sacri- 
fice as a denial of our belief in a physical world. Heroic 
virtue in the world of thought has its adequate rewards just 
as it has in the moral and spiritual orders. Purity and single- 
ness of purpose in pursuit of truth cannot lead a man to 
solipsism or any analogous disaster in the worlds of faith and 
morals. Rather, it is only when this heroic devotion to the 
truth — a virtue, be it noted, that is moral rather than merely 
intellectual — has been united again to brilliance of intellect 
that philosophy will begin to repeat and extend the successes 
of Socrates and Plato and Aristotle, of Augustine and Duns 
Scotus and Thomas Aquinas. Because truth is one, a sincere 
and actual determination to “follow the argument where it 
leads ” will finally bring the individual philosopher, and _ phi- 
losophy as such, to a consistent and acceptable view of reality. 
And in that view there will not be, nor can there be, any 
genuine contradiction or conflict between thought and faith 
and practice. For four centuries and more, forces and factors _ 
that are for the most part little due to the philosophers, and 
of which they are too often serenely unconscious, have con- 
spired to frustrate or delay that final sure attainment of the 
truth. But it is within the power of each individual thinker — 
to break this conspiracy in part at least, for truth will not 
betray those who follow her “ with truth and loyalty”. It is 
only through this single-hearted and courageous devotion to 
truth that philosophy can escape its confusion and uncertainty, 
its doubts and false certitudes, and regain the power, authority, 
and assurance that come from a comprehensive view of reality 
and an integrating view of life. It is only thus that the phi- 
losopher can exorcize the specter of a really mordant and com- 
prehensive error that succeeds in passing itself off for truth. 
And it is thus that actual dangers and disasters are prevented 
rather than merely pointed out and warned against. 

It is, then, to this conception of a positive virtue and a more 
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constructive method that reflections on “the argument from — 
the danger of skepticism ” lead one. It is perhaps a minor 
affair in itself, and yet it is not without its essential relations 
to the larger matters of philosophical method and of general 
attitude toward philosophical thought. Our interpretation of 
thought, whether of ourselves or of others, cannot be mechan- 
istic. We are not machines, not even thinking machines, and 


our thought is not a mechanical process following its inevitable 


and predetermined course, whether for good or evil. We are 
all of us, in our search for truth, thinking, willing, feeling 
animals, informed by countless emotions, passions and preju- 
dices, creatures of the past as well as of the present, victims as 
well as directing forces in the situation that is our life. A 
man’s doctrines, whether in metaphysics, ethics or any other 
branch of philosophy, are the product of countless causes and 
are neither flawlessly true nor completely false. They must 
have their references and applications to actual life, and the 
conditions that are found there are not under rigid control, nor 
are they all of one piece. So for another reason is it found 
that doctrines containing errors, splendid errors, it may be, but 
yet errors, do not show their character and refute themselves 
by an inexorable and inevitable logic of facts. There is a 
necessary translation of thought and theory into events, but it 
is a human, not a mechanical translation that takes place. It 
is for this reason, then, that a human construction must be put 
on the transition from doctrines to deeds in the case of others 
as well as of ourselves. In such constructions, charity and 
understanding prompt us to seek first not the evil and the error | 
that are known or feared but rather the truth that was the object 
of the intellect and the good that was the object of the will. 


| Joun K. Ryan. 
The Catholic University of America. 
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THE 1277 CONDEMNATION BY KILWARDBY 


PROPOSE to consider in the following article the teaching | 
of Robert Kilwardby on certain problems involved in the 
propositions condemned by him on March 18, 1277. That this 
condemnation should have set up a serious agitation in the 
intellectual world of his day was inevitable, for not only was 
Kilwardby at this time Archbishop of Canterbury, but he had 
_also been teaching at Oxford for nearly twenty years and had 
in the meantime acquired a continental reputation such as 
found expression in the commendation of him as “a great. 
master in theology ” at the General Chapter of the Dominican 
_ Order held at Montpellier in 1271. Of the disturbance created 
by the condemnation there are at least two proofs: (a) the 
appointment, by the General Chapter assembled in 1278, of two 
delegates who should journey to England to investigate the dis- 
ruptions arising out of the opposition to the teaching of St. 
Thomas and to punish the assailants by deposition from office, 
and (b) the strong reaction in favor of Thomism which was 
evoked within the English Dominican school itself under the 
leadership of Richard Clapwell, a former disciple of Kilwardby. 
The disturbance, however, was rapidly quelled by the com- 
bination of the extremely successful championing of St. Thomas 
by the General Chapter of 1278 and the promotién of Kil- 
wardby to the Cardinalate in March of the same year, a pro- 
motion which involved the relinquishment of his direct control 
over the University of Oxford. | 
Turning now to the condemnation itself, we have to remember 
that it was instigated, like the condemnations by Etienne, 
Archbishop of Paris, in 1270 and 1277, by the desire to check 
the rapid departure from Augustinianism, which was becoming 
more and more prevalent, as well as by the wish to ensure that 
every doctrine taken over from Aristotle and the Arabians 
should be capable of reconciliation with Augustine and with 
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Christian thought in general. That such were the real motives 
of the condemnation, rather than a designedly malacious attack 
on St. Thomas, as is frequently alleged, is evident from Kil- 
wardby’s reply to Peter Conflet,* the Dominican Archbishop of 
Corinth who had seen fit to rebuke him for the harshness of his 
condemnation; thus the beginning of his reply runs: 


Hoe igitur paternitati vestre notifico, quod dampnatio ibi facta non 
fuit talis, quomodo solebat esse expressarum heresum, set fuit prohibitio 
in scolis determinando vel legendo vel alias dogmatizando talia asserendi; 
tum quia quidam sunt manifeste falsi, tum quia quidam sunt veritati 
philosophice devii, tum quia quidam sunt erroribus intolerabilibus 
proximi, tum quia quidam sunt apertissime iniqui, quia fidei catholice 


-repugnantes. ... (he adds by way of support) Solus non fui in ista 


prohibitione, immo, ut scripsistis, omnium magistrorum Oxon. assensus 
accessit, et etiam multorum magis provectorum, quam sim ego, theo- 
logorum et philosophorum suasio compulit ad hoe ipsum. 


Let us turn now to the more significant of the condemned 
propositions ” and to the attitude of ne to the doctrine 
contained therein. 


1The reply is printed by F. Ehrle in Archiv f. Litt. wu. Kirchengesch. 
(Freiburg i/B, 1889, t. v, p. 614sq., from two fourteenth century manu- 
scripts—Merton College, Oxford, Ms. 267 and Ms. I. vit. 47, Conv. Sopp. of 
Bibl. Naz. of Florence. The final section of the reply which is missing in 


these two manuscripts is printed by A. Birkenmajer in Beitr. zur Gesch. é., 


Bd. 20, Hft. 5, p. 36sq. (Muenster, 1922). 
2 The complete list as printed by H. Denifle in Chart. Univ. Paris (1889, 
t. 1, p. 559) is as follows: 
1. Item quod quot sunt composita, tot principia omnino prima. 
2. Item quod forma corrumpitur in pure nichil. 
3. Item quod nulla potentia activa est in materia. 
4. Item quod privatio est pure nichil, et quod est in corporibus supra 
celestibus et hiis inferioribus. 
5. Item quod est conversiva generatio animalium sicut elementorum. 
6. Item quod vegetativa, sensitiva et intellectiva sunt simul in embrione 
tempore. 
7. Item quod intellectiva introducta corrumpitur sensitiva et vegetativa. 
8. Item quod substantia prima non est composita nec simplex. 
9. Item quod tempus non est in predicamento quantitatis. 
0. Item quod non est inventum ab Aristotle, quod intellectiva manet post 
separationem. 
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The second proposition, Forma corrumpitur in pure nchil, 
is significant inasmuch as it concerns itself with the disappear- 
ance of form in natural becoming. To its solution that the 
form is corrupted into pure nothingness * Kilwardby in his 
Letter to Conflet, p. 614 sq., makes the following objections: 


(a) A form corrupted into pure nothingness is really anni- 
hilated. Now if the corruption of the form be annihilation, 
the generation of the form must be a creation in the strict sense 
of the term, for we know, according to the double analogy of 
opposition and proportion, that what is attributed to one of the 
Opposites or proportionates must also be attributed to the other. 

Again, since one and the same power is the cause of two con- 
trary things, it follows, in the case of the contraries under 
consideration, that if creation proceeds only from an infinite 
power, annihilation must do so too. Hence, if corruption be 
annihilation, as is implied in the condemned proposition, and - 
generation be creation, both of them will be the work of God 
and not of Nature. | | 


(b) Since two contrary changes have the same termini in a 
reverse order, e. g., creation beginning from nothing and ter- 
minating in being, and annihilation beginning in being and 
terminating in nothing, it follows that if the corruption of the 
form terminates in nothing, the generation of the form proceeds 
from nothing; and so generation becomes creation. But this is 


11. Item quod quando incompletum fit completum, diversificant essentiam ; 
sed quando incompletum fit sub completo, tunc non. 
12. Item quod vegetativa, sensitiva et intellectiva sint una forma simplex. 
13. Item quod corpus vivum et mortuum est equivoce corpus, et corpus 
mortuum secundum quod corpus mortuum sit corpus secundum quid. 
14. Item quod materia et forma non distinguantur per essentiam. 
15. Item quod causa prima est ordinabilis in genere, tamen est extra genus. 
16. Item’ quod intellectiva unitur materie prime ita quod corrumpitur 
illud quod precessit usque ad materiam primam. 
*I cannot ascertain who put forward this solution. It was certainly not 
St. Thomas who, in the De Verit., q. 5, a. 2, 6, anticipates the first objec- 
tion of Kilwardby. 
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contrary to faith, because creation pertains to infinite power and 
generation to a finite power in Nature. 

(c) If at death the form of the corpse be corrupted into 
nothingness, the resurrected body must possess a new form; 


hence it will not be the same body as that which died. But this 


is clearly against faith. 


(d) The proposition conflicts with two authorities. The first 
is Averroés who tells us that matter always exists sub corporet- 
tate; so that even if the substantial form of any being were 
corrupted, the result would not be nothingness. The second is 
Augustine who advocates the doctrine of rationes seminales from 
which new forms come into actualization through generation 


and to which they are reduced through the reverse process. 


Of these four objections the most satisfactory from the point 
of view of philosophical reasoning seems to be the last in which 
appeal is made to the rationes senunales of Augustine, a doctrine 
more fully considered by Kilwardby under the next proposition. 
In my opinion this doctrine avoids the reduction of reality to a 
series of created and annihilated events, such as undoubtedly 
involved in the condemned proposition, and preserves for us 
both being and becoming.* 

The third proposition, Nulla potentia activa est in materia, 
recurs frequently in the writings of St. Thomas, notably in 
S. Theol., I, q. 75, a. 5 and III, q. 32, a. 4 and Sents. II, d. 18, 
q. 1. It is condemned by Kilwardby ° chiefly on the grounds 
that it undermines the distinction between natural and violent 


change. If there were no active potency in matter, he argues, 


that which becomes could not co-operate with the efficient cause 
in the processes of generation and corruption, and consequently 
these processes would be violent rather than natural. He 
further contends that when active potency is rejected as an 


“See my Franciscan Philosophy at Oxford (Oxford, 1930), p. 371 sq. 
° Letter to Conflet, p. 618 sq. 
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interpretation of the appearance of form in natural becoming, 
each of the remaining possible interpretations has some radical 
defect; thus we cannot suppose that the forms to be induced in 
the matter are created from nothing, for then all generation 
becomes creation; neither can we suppose that the form migrates 
from the matter of the generator to that of the generated, because 
the migrating form, so to speak, could not exist apart from 
matter but would be instantaneously corrupted; lastly, we can- 
not maintain that certain creatures have the power of imposing 
these forms on the matter that is undergoing change because 
this, like the previous supposition, wrongly assumes that cor- 
poreal forms can exist apart from corporeal matter. We must, 
then, conclude that the new forms existed previously in the 
matter as active potencies and were actualized in a natural way 
by the agency of the generator or efficient cause. 

Kilwardby’s second objection to the condemned proposition 
rests on its inconsistency with the teaching both of Aristotle and 
Augustine. Aristotle declares that matter has a desire for form, 
as the female for the male; but desire is a species of action, and 
action, we know, always proceeds from form; hence matter must 
have some sort of form in virtue of which it desires a particular 
form, and this sort of form is really the active potency in matter. 
As for the Augustinian theory of rationes seminales, which was 
evolved to account for natural change at different periods of 
time, it would have to be relegated to the realm of the fictitious, 
if the condemned proposition were true. 

From what has just been said it is evident that the active . 
potencies in matter, the necessity of which Kilwardby appears 
to have satisfactorily established, are identical in nature with 
the rationes seminales of Augustine. This is equally clear from 
his assertions in his Letter to Conflet to the effect that while 
these potencies may rightly be termed ‘ rationes formarum ’, 
‘ aptitudines ’ can only be applied to them if by that term we 
mean some incomplete form, and not if we equate the term 
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with something that is alleged to add nothing to the essence of 
matter, and ‘ potentiae ’ can only be applied if we are thinking 

of the ratvones as not yet generated, for these ratzones and their 
actualized forms differ not secundum essentiam but merely as 
the incomplete to the complete. 

In the Commentary on the Sentences, f. 63°a,° we find the 
same doctrine concerning the induction of form in natural 
becoming, and there we have the express statement that the 
same thing is called ‘ potentia activa quia mota movet’ and 
‘ratio seminalis quia latet in materia et est materialis respectu 
fiendi.’ 

Proposition four, the first half of which runs Privatio est pure 
nichil really supplements the third proposition by telling us that 
no actuality remains to exist in matter when active potencies 
have been denied to it. Kilwardby’s arguments against the 
proposition in the Letter to Conflet, p. 621 sq., are: (a) if priva- 
tion is the “ principium rei fiende, ut fiat et secundum quod 
fit ’, it cannot be “ pure nichil ” * because pure nothingness can- 
not be the principle of anything, and (b) that privation means 
not complete absence of form but only absence of perfect form, 


as is implied in the traditional theory that privation must be 


counted as the third principle involved in natural generation. 
In short, privation is something imperfect, concreated with 
matter and setting it in action under the influence of an external 
agent. 

The same sound initial is Sound in the De Ortu Scten- 
tiarum of our Dominican where on f. 46a° he distinguishes 
three types of being: “‘ Esse actuale quod est manifestum per se; 


®The folio references are those of Merton Ms 131. This Commentary, 
the De Ortu Scientiarum, and the Letter to Conflet will be the only writings 
of Kilwardby which I shall consider in this article. 

7 This would appear to have been the view of St. Thomas, though it is 
not easy to see how he reconciled it with his denial of active potencies. 
Cf. 8. Theol., I, q. 33, a. 4. 2; q. 17, a. 4 and q. 11, a. 2. 

* The folio references are those of Merton Ms 261. 
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esse potentiale quando scilicet res non est in actu, set sua prin- 
cipia sunt per que potest prodire aliquando in actum. . . esse 
aptitudinis quod est minus quam esse potentiale.” 

The fifth proposition, Conversiva generatio animalium est 
sicut elementorum, Kilwardby ° finds objectionable because it 
implies that the generation of animals and of men is originated 
by semen produced from surplus food rather than from the 
substance of the begetter. Such an implication, which inci- 
dentally represents the view of Aristotle and St. Thomas, meets 
with the disapproval of Kilwardby for the simple reason that 
the offspring would be more akin to the food consumed by its 
father than to the father himself and the rest of its relations—a 
state of affairs which would undermine the grounds both for 
loving one’s parents and relations and for forbidding adultery 
or incest. Our philosopher is of the opinion that the semen is 

produced from the substance of the begetter and that it conveys 
the immediate subject of the soul in virtue of which parents 
and offspring are akin. 

Considering the condemned proposition in its entirety Kil- 
wardby declares that while the coming to be of fire from water 
and the reverse process can readily be apprehended by us, the 
manner in which one animal would generate another so that the 
generated animal, when corrupted, would return to the gen- 
erator “ ut eadem materia prima sit generati et post generatoris 
sui” is unintelligible. The most conceivable instance would 

.be that of the generation of worms from an animal corpse, but 
even here the converse would still be lacking. Finally, Kil- 
wardby insists that the disparity between the generation and 
corruption of animals and that of elements is inevitable, for it 
is of the essential nature of each element that it should possess 
a potency for each of the remaining elements, an arrangement 
which renders possible mutual transmutation. 


° Op. cit., p. 622 sq. 
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Propositions 6, 7, 18, and 16 concerning the origin of, and 
relation between, the vegetative, sensitive, and intellective forms 
in man possess a particular significance because they fall within 
the scope of the famous problem of the plurality of forms. ‘This 
problem, which, as I have said elsewhere,’ had already received 
much attention some fifty years previous to the 1277 condemna- 
tion by Kilwardby, seems to have been sharply focussed in the 


third quarter of the thirteenth century by the potent plea for a 


single form in man put forward by St. Thomas and to have 
issued, on the one hand, in the violent defence of plurality made 


by Kilwardby and Pecham and, on the other, in an equally 


effective defence of unity by the Dominican Gilles de Lessines 
in his treatise, De Unitate Formae.” The aspect of the problem 
which we have first to consider as arising out of the propositions 
condemned concerns the question whether the union between 
the final or intellective form and the materia prima of the body 


is mediate, in virtue of one or more intervening forms, or imme- 


diate. 

Kilwardby, contrary to St. Thomas, who advocated the 
seventh, thirteenth and sixteenth of these condemned proposi- 
tions,” is of the opinion that the said union is mediate, and to 
support this opinion he brings forward in the Letter to Conflet ** 


the following arguments: 


(a) If the infusion of the created intellective soul into the 
embryo meant the simultaneous corruption of the vegetative 


10“ The Philosophy of Richard Fishacre ”’, The New Scholasticism, Oct., 
1933. 

11 Ed. in Les Philosophes belges (t. 1, Louvain, 1901) G. M. DeWulf who 
shows that there are good reasons for believing that it was aimed at 
Kilwardby. 

* Cf. S. Theol., I, q. 76, a. 3. 3 and q. 118, a. 2 and III, q. 25, a. 6, ad 3; 
Quodl., I, q. 4, a. 6 and II, q. 1, a. 1; Quaest. Disp. de Potentia, q. 3, a. 9, 
ad 9m and q. 8, a. 4, ad 2m; Contra Gentiles, II, c. oF 8 and IV, c. 81; and 
De Unitate Intellectus. 

18 P. 624 sq. of Ehrle’s edition and p. 36sq. of Birkenmajer’s edition of. 
the last part of the Letter. Cf. p. 307, supra. 
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and sensitive souls, which have come into existence in virtue of 
natural powers, then nature would have operated in vain. 

(b)- We could not speak of the intellect as ‘ perfecting’ the 
human composite, if its advent in the embryo involved the cor- 
ruption of already existing forms, for perfecting means con- 
tinuing and promoting something. 

(c) Since we apprehend in man the existence of a body, and 
vegetative and sensitive activities, we must either grant the 
necessity for a corporeal form, a vegetative form and a sensitive 
form to account for these things or assume that the intellect feels 
in the senses and is immediately responsible for those processes 
of growth and generation which occur in the body. Were the | 
latter assumption acceptable, observes Kilwardby, we should be 
in the further predicament of having to explain why intellect, 
if it can directly execute the above mentioned processes, is not 
the form of all corporalia. 

(d) The immediate union: between the intellective form and 
the materia prima of the body would also conflict with various 
articles of faith, notably the Incarnation and Transubstan- 
tiation. God could never have become man if the human body 
which He assumed had not had its own corporeal form. The 
necessity for such a form rests not only on reasons given in (c), 
but also on the facts that while the body comes into existence 
as a compound of elements, the intellect comes as the result of 
creation, and that the body is corruptible and the intellect in- 
corruptible. As for Transubstantiation, it would be impossible 
for the true flesh and blood of Christ to exist in the Host, if the 
presence of the Divine intellect involved the corruption of the 
forms of flesh and blood. 

Kilwardby’s opinion, then, is that the forms which succes- 
sively inform the embryo remain after the infusion of the 
intellective form, and that throughout the whole life of the 
individual they co-operate with the intellective form to produce 
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the activities of the composite being. Thus on p. 63: 30 of the 


_ last part of his Letter to Conflet he declares: 


Scio tamen quod unus homo unam habet formam quae non est una 


simplex, sed ex multis composita, ordinem ad invicem habentibus 


naturalem et sine quarum nulla perfectus homo esse potest, quarum 
ultima, completiva et perfectiva totius aggregati, est intellectus. Sicut 


enim ex multis differentiis ad invicem naturaliter ordinatis una diffiniti 


sit forma, sic est in rebus compositis per naturam de formis constituen- 
tibus eas; et sicut ex parte corporis multa sunt membra proprias formas 
et propriam materiam habentia, quorum nullum est alterum, tamen 


— eonstituunt unum corpus per ordinem et colligationem naturalem, quam 


habent ad invicem, sed non constituunt unum corpus simplex—sie ex 
parte anime sunt multe partes essentialiter differentes, quae tamen per 


ordinem et colligationem naturalem unam animam efficiunt, non tamen 


ita, quod anima sit simplex per essentiam, sed una forma viventis, et ex 


his formis corporalibus iam memoratis et hac spirituali, que constate ex 


multis, humanitas una resultat. 


We may observe in passing that inanimate beings also possess 
a plurality of forms. ‘‘ Plures formae sunt in una materia in 
constitutione unius individui, sicut in hoe igne est forma sub- 
stantiae, forma corporis, et forma igneitatis”—Comm. on 
Sents., f. 44°a. Cf. ibid., f. and 56’a, and De Ortu, f. 34a. 

Proposition 12, [tem quod vegetativa, sensitwa et intellec- 
tiva sint una forma simplex, according to Kilwardby’s inter- 
pretation of it, brings us to the second aspect of the plurality 
of forms problem, namely, the relation between these powers 
and the substance of the soul The teaching which our Domini- - 
can regards as arising out of this condemned proposition is that 
the powers add nothing to the substance of the soul ‘nisi 
rationes quasdam vel modos diversimode habendi ’. 

In the Letter to Conflet, p. 624 sq., the chief objections to this 
position run along the following lines. If the vegetative, sensi- 
tive, and intellective powers exist separately in the different 
grades of beings in the universe, e. g., in plants the vegetative 
without the sensitive, in animals the sensitive without the in- 
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tellective, and in incorporeal spirits the intellective without 
either of the other two, then it is highly probable that they exist 
distincte in the human soul as subject, especially in view of the 
fact that each power has its own peculiar activity, e.g., the 
vegetative soul, whether in plants, animals or man, is responsible 
for nourishment, growth and generation. Further, if these 
powers do not exist distincte in the human soul, it is improbable 
that they so exist in the other grades of beings, and then in 
plants the vegetative soul, since it is univocal in all things, 
would be conjoined to the sensitive and intellective souls. If 
such were the case, two inconveniences would ensue: (a) both 
plants and animals, by reason of their intellective powers, would 
be capable of deserve and merit (i. e., would be brought within 
the moral realm), and (b) we should have to suppose that either - 
the souls of plants and animals are created or that the human 
soul comes into existence by traduction.* 

If the three powers were inseparable from the substance of 
the soul, difficulties would arise over the informing of the em- 
bryo by the soul, for we should have to suppose either that the 
perfection of the intellective power was conferred before the 
foetus was completely formed or that it was conferred later— 
which would mean that if in the interim the embryo perished, 
the soul would not have its own personal body, with _— to 
unite at the resurrection. 

For the Thomistic theory Kilwardby substitutes the doctrine 
that the three powers are essentially different from each other 
and from the substance of the soul. He defends his point of 
view by observing that the vegetative and sensitive powers come 
into existence by the actualization of the original rationes in 
matter and to these they return at death; the intellective soul, 
on the other hand, is created as a sort of hoc aliquid, being able 
to subsist quasi personaliter after separation from the body. 


14The pros and cons for traduction are enumerated by Kilwardby on 
f. 62tb of his Commentary. 
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Such a point of view, he reminds us, is in agreement with Aris- 
totle who maintains that in man the vegetative and sensitive 


souls arise from some intrinsic operation and the intellective 


soul comes from without. Should it be objected that from two 
things in actu a true union could never be formed, Kilwardby 
replies that neither of the two things are complete in actu, for 
(a) the sensitive soul does not completely actualize its matter, 
part of its function being to dispose that matter toward the 
intellective soul, and (b) the intellective soul, though created a 
hoc aliquid, is also created to be the act of a sensitive human 
body. ‘ Et propter istas mutuas inclinationes naturales fit ex 
eis unum naturaliter.” | 

Lastly, both Aristotle and Augustine hold an essential differ- 


ence between the three powers on the grounds that man does not 


vegetate by means of that through which he feels, or feel by 
means of those factors through which he vegetates and under- 
stands: so just as there are members of the body, there are parts 
of the soul which, because they are mutually ordained, are not 
to be interpreted as accidental concomitants of the soul. Hence 
it is not surprising to find our philosopher saying later (pp. 630 
and 632 of Ehrle’s edition) that though the soul is a unity it is 
in a sense composite, lacking that pure simplicity which is 
found in God alone. 

the remaining condemned in 1277 the tenth 
and fourteenth are the most significant, but unfortunately Kil- 
wardby does not elaborate the issues involved in either of them. 
The former, Item quod non est nventum ab Aristotle, quod 
mtellectiva manet post separationem, is, of course, closely allied 
to the Latin Averroism prevalent in his day. The latter, Item 


7*It is curious that the Thomistic theory of the possibility of an eter- 
nally created world was not listed among the condemned propositions 
because Kilwardby himself asserts in his Letter to Conflet, p. 620 (Ehrle’s 
edition) that neither the world nor motion is eternal and in his Comm. on 
the Sents., f. 38tb, that a world which receives esse post non esse could 


not have existed from eternity. 
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quod materia et forma non distinguantur per essentiam, appears 
to be of doubtful meaning, for while it might conceivably be a 
roundabout way of declaring that all things are one, it seems 
more likely that the intention was to deny that matter and form 
are distinguished not in essence, for that would contribute 
nothing to the interpretation of either metaphysical or physical 
entities, but rather in existence. As some account of Kil- 
wardby’s doctrine of matter and form will be given in my next 
article, I shall confine myself here to observing that on the 
general nature of matter and form his teaching was such as was 
fairly common in his time, while on more specific problems, 
e. g., the relation between matter and form in the process of 
becoming and the varieties of matter in the universe, he is more 
independent, though only to the extent of identifying himself 

with one or other of the solutions current in his day. 


D. E. Suarp. 


Somerville College, Oxford. 
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THE ROLE OF THEORY IN MODERN PHYSICS 


N this paper I intend to discuss the réle of theory in modern 
-—&\ science, particularly in physics, and the methods used to 
arrive at theories. Sometimes we hear it said disparagingly by 
critics: Why have scientists to make theories? Why do they 
not simply stick to facts ? | 
We want to show that theory is necessary to science; but not 
only to science, rather that it is employed continuously in every- 
day life. Then we will discuss how the theoretical physicist 
goes about his tasks, and finally we will compare this procedure 
with the one used by Scholastic philosophers. 

In the first place, if science would limit itself to facts, it 
would no longer be science. St. Thomas declares that science 
cannot treat the individual, but only the general. The more 
general the subject, the more perfect the science. The facts 
provide the material, but the general, be it called law or nature, — 
must be reached by conjecture, which is always theory, as no 
Induction in natural science can be complete. 

What then is the essential procedure of the theoretical sci- 
entist? Firstly, he must take cognizance of a large and varied 
number of individual observations, made by the experimenters 
or performed in the natural flow of events. These observations 
can fundamentally cover only picked instances, only a selected 
group of the possible variations that might occur among the 
innumerable conditions determining the observed phenomenon. 

The theorist will now try to separate the influence of the 
different conditions and will finally have to make a reasonable 
guess, it cannot be called otherwise, at a general statement, a 
law or an assumption about the internal workings of the par- 
ticular phenomenon. This law will have to account for the 
individual observations, but, being general, will say something 
about other phenomena not yet observed. It will now be the 
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next task of the theorist to draw by deduction all the pos- 
sible consequences from these assumed general theories. These 
might unexpectedly bear on phenomena already known, or they 
might predict definite new results. The task is then thrown 
back to the experimenter, who will have to test these predic- 
tions. If they prove to be wrong, it is, of course, not an in- 
validation of the previous knowledge of facts, but an indica- 
tion that the generalization had been made in a wrong direc- 
tion or was too far-reaching. A new generalization must be 
attempted, which will also account for the newly discovered 
facts. If the new facts agree with the theory, that does not 
give a logical proof for it; that would only be the case if there 
existed only two alternatives. Actually, we continuously use 
this procedure in daily life. We have observed that the sun 
has risen daily; if we say that it is a law of nature that the sun 
will rise daily we make exactly the type of generalization dis- 
cussed before, a theory. If tomorrow the sun would not rise, 
the theory would be disproved, we might have to change the 


statement of the law to: the sun rises daily except on June 14; 


if the sun does rise, we have not proved logically the general 
law; the rising of the sun on the fourteenth proves nothing 
logically about the fifteenth. 

It is the merit of the Schoolmen to have inculcated the belief 
in the existence of natural laws, that is the possibility of mak- 
ing theories, but, at the same time, this making of theories be- 
comes unavoidable. And no other way is open than the one 
described before. From this it follows that a theory can be dis- 
proved by a stroke, but is proved by cumulative evidence. This 
might lead to moral certitude, but in many cases, during the 
heaping up of evidence, there might be disagreement insofar as 
some consider the amount of evidence good enough for moral 
certitude, others not. | 

Furthermore, a theory that does not permit the unequivocal 
prediction of new facts that can be tested is usually not con- 
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sidered highly; it is often relatively easy to “make up” a 


theory, particularly a qualitative one, covering just a small set 


of observations already made. 
On the whole, the things a theoretical physicist actually does 
can be divided into several types. 

_ The most important is the discovery of (or, if you prefer, the 
guess at) the fundamental, most general laws, derived from a 
large mass of data usually scattered in different fields, in one 
daring abstraction. One of the shining examples is Maxwell’s 
statement of the fundamental electric laws in 1873. There 
were known at this time Coulomb’s laws of electrostatics, de- 
rived from the action of rubbed glass and the like, Oersted’s 


and Weber’s investigations of the force exerted by a current 


on a magnetic needle, Faraday’s measurements on induction of 
a current by a moving magnet. All these separate results were 
gathered by Maxwell in a simple far-reaching generalization 
into one set of mathematical equations, which still govern all 
our work in electrical engineering. Maxwell himself saw that 
this generalization, this theory embodied in his equations, led 
to the prediction of a completely new phenomenon, led to it 
through the rigid methods of mathematical deduction, which 
puts nothing new into the premises, but presses everything out 
unequivocally, just as formal logic does. This new phenomenon 
was the existence of electro-magnetic waves, found experi- 
mentally in 1887 by Hertz, who, guided by the theory, looked 
for them. Afterward, Marconi applied this joint discovery of 
theoretical and experimental physics technically, and so every 
time one switches on the radio, one has a case in which one 
tests Maxwell’s equations and proves the applicability and neces- 
sity of the methods of the theoretical physicist, of his mathemat- 
ics, so distasteful to some. 

Another achievement of theoretical physics is contained in 
the quantum theory. Many attempts to understand the experi- 
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mental results on the emission of light had failed; these at- 
tempts were all based on Newton’s laws of motion as deduced 
from observation of macroscopic bodies. In 1900 Planck saw 
which change was necessary. The quantum theory as pro- 
pounded by him implied the startling assumption of discon- 
tinuous properties of motion and was accordingly disbelieved 
by most physicists. But experimental proofs started to come, 
partly through Franck and Millikan, the theory was developed, 

refined and readapted to new experimental results in penetrating 
_ theoretical investigations by Einstein, Bohr, de Broglie, Heisen- 
berg, Schroedinger, and Dirac. Incidentally, I have Ge named 
a list of nine recipients of the Nobel prize. 

At present, the quantum theory has taken a general and very 
abstract form which, although by no means complete and very 
likely to be modified, bids fair to give us the fundamental law 
governing the processes, which go on in the interior of atoms 
and molecules and explain not only their physical and chemical 
behavior but their very existence in that particular form. 

The great theories I have spoken about are essentially gen- 
eral laws; the atomic theory of matter is an assumption of a dif- 
ferent type. It would be most interesting to trace how this 
theory has evolved, how continuous experimentation has made 
it more definite so that there are now more than a dozen methods 
to count the number of atoms, all giving concordant results; 
how it is possible to measure directly their velocities and find 
them in agreement with the kinetic theory; how we can caleu- 
late their size and forces in advance. This was brought about 
by a continuous play between application of the general laws 
of mechanics, of electricity, of the quantum theory to the atoms 
and the checking of the deductions with experiment. During 
this process the original assumptions were considerably modi- 
_ fied; we know that the atoms are not indivisible, if sufficiently 
strong agents are properly applied. On the other hand, the 
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largest part of our understanding of matter is based on the 
atomic theory. A detailed discussion would lead us too far. 

However, if one talks about the theories of modern physics, 
one means usually more the type mentioned before which sets 
up a general law, such as Maxwell’s mre the quantum theory, 
the theory of relativity. 

But this is the work of the intellectual sine. What do we 
lesser lights do; how do we exercise our profession? Partly, it 
is an application of the great general laws to some observed 
fact.as a method of learning more about the structure of matter. 
For example, after the general laws of the quantum theory, the 
general rules concerning the light emitted by molecules are 
known, one can. apply these rules to the light emitted by nitro- 
gen. From these measurements, the theoretical physicist calcu- 
lates the distances, motions, and forces of the elemental par- 


ticles forming the molecule. This done, he determines whether 


these data fit the rest of the measurements. This is not an easy 
task, because his predictions have to agree with hundreds of 
measurements without permitting a deviation of one in a hun- 
dred thousand. Having gained this knowledge of the details of 
the molecular structure, he might proceed to deduce from it 
theoretically all kinds of properties, chemical behavior, color, 
ete. | 

Or he might try to get a better understanding of why a metal 


melts; knowing the forces and motions in the solid, he might 


ask why this solid breaks when these motions reach a certain 
velocity. Or knowing, from the atomic theory, the motions of 
the molecules in a gas, knowing that sound waves are alternate 
compressions and dilatations of that gas, he will try to explain, 
from the way in which these molecules collide, the experimental 
fact that some sounds penetrate far, others do not. Again, 
the theory will have to explain numerically experimental 
results. 
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His range will extend beyond physics proper. He—or the 
astro-physicist using his methods—will investigate what the 
initial state of the Universe must have been to lead to the 
present observable motions of the stars if the general laws of 
motion are obeyed. A shining example of this type of work has 
been given by Abbé J.emaitre, who was a visiting professor at 
the Catholic University in the past year. 

Or extending the laws for the emission of light far beyond 
the temperatures for which they have been tested in the labora- 
tory, but fortified by the theoretical reasoning which agrees 
with these laws, he will derive from the light emitted by the 
sun and the stars conclusions as to their temperature, composi- 
tion and general state. _ | 

There is another field in which the theoretical physicist is 
called to work. Here, no essentially novel physical ideas are 


involved, but the situation is so complicated that superior mathe-_ 


matical skill is necessary to get a clear view. ~ Actually, 
whenever an engineer, particularly in electricity or aeronautics, 
designs a really new engine, he uses theory, that is to say, he 
uses a prediction concerning something that has not yet been 
actually done before. 

Of course, in the normal engineering design, the theory has 
often been toned down to a rule of thumb, but whenever one 
presses a switch and light actually comes, it is a proof that the 
electrical theories devised by physicists and embodied in the 
design of the generator and of the lamp actually work. The 
idea of the gas-filled incandescent lamp conceived by Langmuir 
has its origin in a thorough understanding of the principles of 
the kinetic theory of gases. | 

The relation between theoretical and experimental physics is 
one of closest interdependence. If experimentation were to be 
stopped, the theoretical men could of course progress a few 
more years with the help of the material accumulated by ex- 
periment, but soon they would find themselves oftener and 
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oftener at crossroads, not knowing which road to choose, and 
unable to appeal to new experiments for a decision. Soon they 
would find themselves erecting fanciful structures suspended 
in thin air; they need the inexorable check of their results by 
reality, as revealed in experiment, to keep their feet on firm 
ground. | 

Conversely, if the work of the theoretical physicist stopped, 
the experimental men could go on for some years with the direc- 
tion given by the preceding development of theory. But soon 
the experiments would lose their purposefulness, there would be 
no distinction between important phenomena and disturbances, 
the understanding of new phenomena would lag and physics 
would degenerate into the content of a cabinet de curtosités, as 
they were kept by eighteenth-century monarchs, and would take 
its place with court jesters and double-headed calfs. Or what is 
more probable, the experimentalists would start to provide their 

A comparison with the methods of the great Scholastic phi- 
losophers in treating natural philosophy finally shows, in my 
opinion, the closest resemblance, although St. Thomas might 
not have enumerated all the steps as such. He insists, first, 
that all our knowledge of the external world comes through the 
senses, as the physicists insist that the theory has to be deduced 
from facts given by experiment. Just as every good theoretical 
physicist at the present time, St. Thomas, after reviewing the 
whole of experience on the physical world, then made a sweep- 
ing generalization, which he put forward as a “ theorem.” 
Sometimes such a theorem, just as it happens with modern 
theories, runs obviously counter to some facts, and special 
assumptions were then, and are now, made to reconcile the two 
(for example, the contradiction between the motion of a projec- 


tile and the then prevalent interpretation of the mover neces- 
sary for motion). After having arrived at the theorem, St. 
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Thomas drew by deduction all the possible consequences; he 
pushed his deductions as far as possible, conscious that the 
most remote result was bound by ironclad ties to the theorem as 
long as the procedure of deduction was logically correct. 

The modern theoretical physicist does exactly the same thing. 
He suffers also from the attacks under which the Scholastics 
suffered, that he was splitting hairs, that he erected a large 
building on a very slender support. The same type of men that 
instinctively dislike the abstract logic of the Scholastic, dis- 
like as thoroughly the abstract constructs of theoretical phys- 
icists; they are either the people with a poetic mind, who 
prefer emotion and, vagueness to cold rigid reasoning, or the 
people of practical engineering mind who must have everything 
on a drawing board. | 

The theoretical physicist compared with the philosopher, 
however, is luckier insofar as consequences develop quicker in 
his field, and what is hairsplitting today might be practical 
engineering in fifty years. The strongest objections were raised 
against the complications and the lack of visuality of Maxwell’s 
theory fifty years ago; today it is a tool of every advanced 
worker in electrical engineering. ae : 

If then the similarity between theoretical physics and 
Scholastic philosophy is so great, wherein lies the undoubted 
difference? Not in the method, but, in my opinion, in the ma- 
terial. I think it wrong to say that Scholasticism did not start 
from observation. It would have been contrary to the funda- — 
mental principles of St. Thomas to do otherwise. But it started 
from a very narrowly limited and closed circle of observation. 
It did not purposely attempt to get new observations by modi- 
fying the natural conditions, seldom experimented (here St. 
Albertus Magnus and Roger Bacon are shining examples), and 
it did not use instruments, and could not use them because of the 
level of technical manufacturing. — 
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I do not know whether the reader is aware how limited and 
insignificant is the range of natural observation compared with 
the one afforded by purposeful experiment, although, of course, 
the number of repetitions of the same observation in a narrow 
range is enormous in everyday life. We can observe, for ex- 
ample, in everyday life the behavior of objects between a tenth 
of a centimeter and many kilometers (or a million centimeters). 
With instruments and experimentation we extend the range 
downward a million million fold and upward to ) distances a mil- 
lion million million fold. 

If we draw our experience from observations of objects of the 
size observed in common-day life and generalize, the result will 
probably still hold reasonably well for objects one thousand times 
smaller, but it would be almost miraculous if we had guessed at 
the correct generalization that includes objects a hundred million 
times smaller, like atoms. It would be as if an insect born at 
a moment when the sun shines and extending its observation 
over one minute, concluded that the sun shines always. Its 
generalization will probably be all right for the next hour, but 
surely not for twelve hours or six months. 

An excellent example that demonstrates at the same time, 
first, that the procedure of Aristotle was exactly the same as 
that of modern theoretical scientists and, secondly, that a gen- 
ralization made from observations unaided by instruments or 
experiments is bound to be later modified is provided by Aris- 
totelian mechanics. Direct observation showed that inanimate 
bodies of the size occurring in everyday life stay at rest, if no 
external “mover” acts upon them, or if they are in motion, 
come to rest. This led Aristotle to the principle: rest is the 
proper state of matter. If the statement would read so: rest is 
the proper state of chunks of matter above 1/100 cms size on 


our earth under present conditions, it would express not more 


than observed facts and would therefore still be true today. 
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But the proper method of science is generalization and there- 
fore Aristotle quite legitimately guessed at such a generaliza- 
tion, i. e., made a theory and said: “‘ Rest is the proper state of 
all matter.” There were obvious contradictions to that, the 
heavenly bodies, but they were relatively few and so special 
assumptions were made to account for this exception. However 
_ if the observations are extended beyond the range observable 
directly, the generalization turns out to be wrong. If our eyes 
were adjusted to microscopic dimensions, our first conclusion 
would have been: Continuous motion is the ordinary state of 
matter, rest is an exceedingly rare exception. With sufficiently 
delicate instruments, the continuous “ Brownian motion ” can 
easily be observed in exactly the amount as had been predicted 
theoretically by Einstein. | | 

It was this limitation to a narrow range, the range given to 
our unaided senses in the natural course of events, which was 
characteristic of the science of the Middle Ages. It gave to the 
sciences their stability, because only that group of phenomena 
was ever considered that had originally been used as a basis for — 
the generalizations and theorems. But as soon as new observa- 
tions are made that go beyond that range, one has to expect 
almost with necessity that one will encounter phenomena which 
are not correctly covered by the generalizations based on a more 
limited range of knowledge, and the theorems will have to be 
changed. | 

Apart from divine revelation as a source, one wr in natural 
science to make a choice between a continuous change of the 
theories and their adaptation to newly discovered facts, on the 
one side, and a stability, on the other side, which can only be 
bought by shutting the eyes to exclude new facts. The Scholas- 
tics made the best theories possible with the facts at their dis- 
posal, proceeding in exactly the same manner as we do; these 
theories remained the best for 400 years, or as long as the 
number of known facts was not increased, but had to be modified 
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in agreement with the Scholastics’ own theory of knowledge as 
soon as experimentation increased the range of facts. 

Some of the aims of natural philosophy are very similar to 
those of theoretical physics. One of the ideals of naturai phi- 
losophy is the explanation of the qualities through the “ nature ” 
of the system. It is one of the aims of theoretical physics and 
chemistry to deduce the properties of material bodies as com- 
pletely as possible from their constitution. As far as their 
common properties are concerned, I think the time when this 
can be done is not very far off. For the simplest substances it 
- ean already be done, for more complicated ones the difficulty is 
a purely mathematical one, i. e., one that could be overcome by 
devoting a sufficiently long time to it. 

Karu F. Herzrexp. 
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TIMAEUS OR PLATO? 


HE Timaeus presents problems in such numbers and of 
such difficulty that a century is fortunate if it produce 

one comprehensive work on this dialogue. Last century saw 
T. H. Martin compose his Etudes sur le Timée, and this century 
can welcome A Commentary on Plato's Timaeus by A. E. 
Taylor. Seven hundred pages of fine print would be considered 
the work of a lifetime, were it not that the distinguished 
Edinburgh professor has other ponderous volumes to his credit. 
What immediately interests us is the major point of dis- 
agreement between Taylor and the traditional views on Platonic 
philosophy and Greek science. To state the question both 
adequately and briefly, Is the Timaeus a history of fifth century 
science which Plato did not personally accept, or is it fourth 
century Platonism? This question. involves the still more 
general problem of whether the literary Plato was more of an 
historian than a philosopher. However, so far as it shall prove 
possible, we hope to avoid questions relating to the Phaedo or 
the Republic and restrict ourselves to the Timaeus. As Taylor 
so fairly states in his Prolegomena, this is a matter of details; 
he sends one to the commentary for his evidence and that evi- 
dence can be examined only point by point. Since the book 
reviews which have come to my attention usually satisfy them- 
selves with rejecting Taylor’s thesis without indicating grounds 


for so doing, the purpose of this paper shall be to evaluate 


every relevant statement of any reasonable importance. 

These group themselves more or less decisively under three 
headings: first, non-sequiturs and arguments against which can 
be raised very legitimate objections; second, Taylor’s own 
admissions which weaken the plausibility of his position; and 
third, those arguments which are of primary importance. 

There are many instances in the Commentary of material 
which would harmonize with the main thesis, should it prove 
330 
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true, but which of themselves are of no evidential value. Some 
such are listed under the heading, non-sequiturs; but as others 
are not of reasonable importance they are omitted. In view of 
the fact that the list of admissions is at least nearly exhaustive, 
this article would be manifestly unfair if even one of the major 
arguments were ignored. We shall reserve our conclusion for 
its proper place, but permit it to be noted that if the decision 
be non-committal, or even distinctly adverse, Taylor’s work 
remains a magnificent achievement in ungorering the sources 
of the 


I. Non-Sreuitrurs AND LEGITIMATE OBJECTIONS 


The note on 31 a 4 states: * | 

To mreptexov. Note the intentional echo of the vocabulary of the oldest 
cosmology. The word apparently goes right back to Anaximander who 
spoke of the ‘boundless’ out of which the ‘worlds’ arise, and into 
which they perish as ‘encompassing and steering the course of all 
things’ (Aristot. Phys. I. 203 b 11,...).... These echoes of the old 
Ionian cosmological vocabulary, which will meet us frequently in the 
Timaeus, are manifestly intentional. . Plato by no means wishes us to 
lose sight of the fact that the discourse is put into the mouth of a man 
of science who belongs to the generation before Socrates. 


The words zeptexov and zeptexyev are common Greek words; 
they might have been used as technical terms of Ionian science; 
but Taylor must show they are intentional echoes. Now in 
Diels’ Fragmente the word occurs only twice in the material 
on Anaximander, first in Hippol., Ref., I 6, 1-7 (D. 559), and 
second, in the quotation from Aristotle cited in Taylor’s note. 
The word is also found just twice in Anaximenes. This paucity 
hardly provides sufficient ground to justify the conclusion based 
on it. Suppose, however, the word was a technical term of 
Tonian science — which may well be true — still, in view of 


*P. 86, page ett unless otherwise indicated, shall refer to the 


of 
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the fact that scientific terms are easily carried over with the 
science from one language to another, and all the more so from 
one dialect to another, it would be necessary to show that the 
word either was obsolete in the fourth century or used only in 
close dependence on earlier theories. An examination of the 
Aristotelian usage shows that this is not the case. Sometimes 
Aristotle uses it in the most ordinary sense of surround.’ 
Sometimes, we admit, he uses it with reference to earlier | 
theories.* Sometimes, however, Aristotle uses it in explaining 
his own theories.* These and other references readily found 
in Bonitz force us to conclude that if Aristotle can so use the 
word in question, its occurrence in Plato has no _— what- 
ever in indicating a fifth century theory. Later on® Taylor 
refers to “ the many Ionicisms of Aristotle ” which if anything 
reduce the significance of Ionian echoes “which will meet us 
frequently in the 

On a subsequent page ° occurs an argument which is so pal- 
pably invalid that perhaps it should not even be mentioned. 
It is not clear just how much Taylor makes to depend on his 
observation. It may be only one-of those points which while 
they would harmonize very well with the thesis are not in- 
tended to prove anything. For, to show that the second half 
of Parmenides’ poem is Pythagorean and then to note that 
Plato at 31 b4 begins his discussion with the same principles 
of fire and earth utilized in the poem, indicate, one would 
suppose, only that it is a good procedure to begin one’s own 
explanations with a reference to preceding theories. Plato no 
more than Parmenides can dispense with fire and earth; but 


* De gen. an., III 2, 753 b 22 and 9, 758 b 4; De part. an., II 6, 652 a 8 
and 7, 652 b 32. 

® De caelo, III 5, 303 b 12; De gen. et corr., II 5, 332 a 25. 

‘De caelo, IV 4, 312 a 12 and 3, 310 b 10; Phys., III 7, 207 b 1 and : 
_VIII 2, 253 a 13. With respect to this last reference, the Latin text 
St. Thomas uses reads “continens” but in the comments he says, “ con- 
tinens, id est aer et ulterius corpus caeleste.” Is this based on an [onic 
tradition? 5 P. 155. Pp. 93, 94. 
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unlike “the Pythagoreans of the end of the sixth century ”’ 


ke cannot regard them as ultimates. Nevertheless, if other 
evidence support the thesis this passage will by no means 
weaken the position. 

The question of Aristotle’s opinion of the Tinney however, 
is of definite importance. This point first meets us in that 
most perplexing of paragraphs, that which deals with the 
formation of the World-Soul. Just because Aristotle dis- 
tinguishes what Plato said in the T71maeus from what he said 
in his lectures, does it follow that the Timaeus was not Plato’s 
own thought at the time he wrote it? Now while Taylor is 
very cautious and does not put the inference so baldly as has 
just been done, he seems indeed to make such a hint. In a 
footnote he says: ‘ 


. whether the orotyeia employed by Timaeus are the same as those 
which Aristotle goes on to refer to as used by Plato év trois epi 
diAooodias Aeyouéevors Or not is quite a different question, and one on 
which Aristotle is silent. He may have thought that they are the same, 
though if he did think so, it is singular that he makes no attempt to 
prove the point. . 


Again in the body of the Commentary we read: ® 


It may be worth while to note in passing that Aristotle carefully 
distinguishes between what Plato says in his lectures and what is found 
in the Timaeus, so that we have here one of the many indications that 


we must not assume that the dialogue may be treated simply as a 
_ revelation of Plato’s own convictions. 


Now the prima facie interpretation of Aristotle’s words in 
the De anima is that they express Plato’s own views. Aristotle 
has been listing previous views on the soul and among others 
those of the Pythagoreans are referred to at 404a17. Then 
after mndationing Anaxagoras and Empedocles he finally comes 
at 404 b16 to 6 WAdrwv & 76 Tyaiw, Taylor tries to remove 
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this prima facie interpretation in the footnote quoted above. 
He argues that had Aristotle thought the Timaeus Platonic, 
“it is singular that he makes no attempt to prove the point.” 
Ordinarily one would have supposed that if Aristotle con- 
sidered Timaeus and Plato two philosophers separated by 
almost a century it would have been singular not to mention it. 
The ordinary expressions of Aristotle when referring to the 
Tvmaeus hardly hint that it is unplatonic. Many times there 
are phrases of which Physics, IV 2, 209 b 11-17 is typical: 


Therefore even Plato said that matter and space are the same thing in 
the Timaeus. ... But in the so-called unwritten teachings he explains 
the receptacle in a fashion different from that account, although he did 
assert that place and space are the same. For while all say that place 
is something, he alone attempted to explain what it is. ee 


We grant that such passages distinguish the Timaeus from the 

lectures, but if they contain any hint at all it is more natural — 
to look upon the difference indicated as the modification of one 
man’s thought. Other references in Aristotle put beyond all 
doubt that Plato and the T7vmaeus agree in important particu- 
lars. For example, Physics, VIII 1, 251 b17 ascribes to Plato 
himself the view found also in the Tzmaeus that time and the 
universe begin together. Now if this passage indicated only 
that Plato agreed with a philosopher Timaeus on even an im- 
portant particular, it would of itself prove nothing, though if 
many such passages were found the identification of Plato and 
Timaeus would become plausible. However the passage men- 
tioned does more than note a point of agreement. It asserts 
twice, b 14 and b18, that all previous philosophers but one 
denied the genesis of time. This one was Plato. Plato alone made 
time and the universe begin together. ‘Taylor’s theory, there- 
fore, would attribute to Aristotle a serious historical oversight, 
all the more inexcusable because he knew Plato and had read 
the Timaeus. Now while Aristotle often twisted previous views 
by discussing them in his own terminology, a little patience will 
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show his historical statements to be confirmed by all credible 
evidence. If the two phrases ‘all but one’ and ‘ Plato alone’ 
prove false, it will be a most exceptional occurrence.’ A less 
definite hint, it seems to me, is found in De gen. et corr., I 8, 
325 b24 ff. “... as Plato wrote in the Timaeus. For this 
is considerably different from the theory of Leucippus, because 
the one says that the indivisibles are solids while the other 
asserts they are planes. . . . Hence for Leucippus there are 
two forms of generation and separation . . . while for Plato” 
there is one only. The last phrase, then, if it mean anything 
relevant, links Plato himself to the views in the Timaeus.” 
We may now turn to that most puzzling of all passages, the 
procreation of the soul. Our author has composed nearly thirty 
pages of investigation and reflection of such a valuable char- 
acter that to object to a point here and there seems mean and 
unworthy. It must be remembered, however, that we are cast- 
ing no slurs on the mass of Taylor’s researches; the nature of 
our problem requires examination of minutiae which from some 
other view-point might well be passed by. For our purposes the 
main point which I think may fairly be noted, after which we 
may be free to wander among trivial inconsistencies, is that the 
explanation of this difficult passage does not present evidence 
in favor of Taylor’s thesis. Taylor’s method here is to assume 


° The Aristotelian testimony to the relation between Socrates and Plato— 
of which problem the dialogue Timaeus is but a moment—is of utmost 
importance. In Varia Socratica, p. 41, Taylor holds that all Aristotle’s 
information about Socrates comes.from the dialogues, and hence apparently 
nothing comes from conversations with Plato himself. Therefore Taylor, 
and Burnet also, put great faith in the doubtful disjunction, either the 
Platonic Socrates is historical in every philosophical particular, or else 
we have none but a cloudy knowledge of the actual person. In the same 
work, pp. 63-89, Taylor fails to do justice, in his explanation of Meta. M., 
1078 b 11, 12, and 30, to the significant summary of lines 27 and 28 where 
Aristotle is apparently giving his mature and reflected judgment on Socrates’ 
position in the history of philosophy. For further material see, “Sur une 
Hypothése Récente Relative & Socrate,” by Léon Robin, in Revue des 
Btudes Grecques (XXIX, 1916), p. 129 ff. 

*° Cf. also the admissions on pp. 190, 191, with respect to time. 
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that the dialogue represents fifth century science and then to 
elaborate a possible explanation. In fact the method through- 


out the Commentary apparently depends on the assumption - 
that apart from the 7maeus the details of fourth and fifth © 


century science are well known and that the T71maeus fits better 
into the latter. But in the various instances where this assump- 
tion is most depended on, it is, in my opinion, least dependable. 
At any rate it is by no means clear that in this passage the 
explanation, which we may regard as a good one —in fact 
considerably better than that of Martin who usually is so ex- 
cellent — actually depends on the hypothesis. It in no way 
furnishes evidence. To quote: * 


Once more I must remind the reader that the immediate problem is 
not what Plato thought about the yy, but what he has seen fit to 
make Timaeus say. We are not at liberty to reason as though Timaeus 
had read the ‘works’ of Plato. ... We are entitled to assume that 
Timaeus might allude to well known fifth-century Pythagorean doctrine, 
or to fifth-century philosophical theories in general. 


The best way to come to an understanding that Taylor is 


proceeding on an hypothesis and not giving evidence is to follow 
through his criticism of Xenocrates. First one must explain 
with the help of Plutarch just what motives led this Academic 
to the definition of soul as a self-moving number. Briefly his 
aim was to synthesize the principles of motion and knowledge. 
The part about motion is fairly obvious, and the soul must be 


«a number because like is known by like and the basis of all 


knowledge is the distinction between one thing and another, a 
matter of arithmetic. Plutarch objects to this Xenocratean 
development of the Timaeus on two grounds: Plato never said 
the soul was a number, and Xenocrates’ use of Same and Other 
as principles of Rest and Motion is inconsistent with the 
Sophist. Now, while Taylor says?” that “ Plutarch is also jus- 
tified in his complaint of the use to which the Sophistes has been 


197. 12 Pp, 114, 115. 
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put,” he is careful to explain in the footnote on this sentence that 
“we have no right to assume that when Timaeus speaks of 
Same and Different he has the logical doctrines of the Sophistes 
in mind at all . . . they have no place in fifth-century phi- 
Icsophy.”” If Taylor’s theory be true, therefore, Plutarch is 
not justified in criticizing Kenocrates. by means of the Sophist. 
But what is not brought out in the Commentary is that 


~ Xenocrates’ conduct and that of Plutarch both indicate, in 
_ spite of whatever expository misunderstandings they fell into, 


that antiquity accepted the Tzmaeus as genuinely Platonic. 
If this tradition be not mistaken, references to the Sophist can 
well be utilized in correcting Xenocrates, although Taylor 
seems to infer that the Timaeus is deliberately silent with 
respect to the problems of logic in order to indicate its 
historicity. 

In addition to Xenocrates’ misuse of Same and Other, Taylor 
asserts he had no justification for combining the analysis of 
forms or numbers into the One and the Great and Small with 


the views on the soul expressed in the Phaedrus and the Laws. 


No view can be accepted which makes the soul a number, for 
Plato said nothing of the sort. Xenocrates came to his con- 
clusion because the soul was formed xar’ dpiOyov,!* and what is 
formed xar’ apiOydv is of course not necessarily a number. While 
this latter consideration is true in the abstract, it is likely that 
Xenocrates made the soul a number, not just because it was 
formed xar’ dpiOyov, but because it was composed of elements 
which produce numbers and everything else. To determine 
what these elements are Taylor looks to the fifth century. 
Hence he gets the Limit and the Unlimited whose first com- 
bination gives the unit; - hence, too, it follows that the 


_ Timaeus is not Platonic because the Platonic elements are the 


One and the Great and Small. What remains lacking, however, 
is the proof that the Timaeus uses the Pythagorean Limit and 


18 Pp, 129, 114. 14 P, 130. 
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Unlimited. Taylor’s further identification of the three ele- 
ments of the soul with the ov, x#pa, and yéveots found later in 
the dialogue is a happier suggestion, and his supposition of an 
analogy instead of an identity between the two sets of elements 
is most felicitous,’* though if one insist on strictness, the teach- 
ing of Xenocrates that the soul is a number, or even a material 
thing according to Posidonius, is a logical conclusion. Now 
Taylor follows Proclus in rejecting any view which would make 
Plato or Timaeus teach a materialism.** Though something 
of a materialism seems implied in all the early interpretations 
of this passage, Taylor claims,** “it seems peculiarly wrong- 
headed to interpret Timaeus in a way which makes him in 
effect teach that the soul is corporeal’’; unless of course some- 
thing in the oral teachings suggested Xenocrates’ interpretation. 
To this, Taylor replies that we have no evidence on this point, 
and that had Plato made such a suggestion, Aristotle would 
have been sure to note it, in fact Aristotle tried to show a corre- 
spondence between the Timaeus and Plato but failed because — 
of his misunderstanding of the word avro{gov,"* a 

It seems to me, however, that the identification of the soul 
with the heavens can be made sufficiently plausible to absolve 
Xenocrates, if not of misinterpretation, at least of wrong- 
headedly perverting Plato’s doctrines. In fact if the nineteenth 
century German scholars, with their zeal for discovering the 
spurious where it wasn’t, had cared to argue that the Tz:maeus 
is not Platonic, we might have expected them to show that in 
other dialogues Plato insists on an incorporeal soul, while the 
Timaeus comes at least dangerously near a materialism. Now 
Aristotle, contrary to Taylor’s understanding of him, seems to 


46 Pp. 131, 132. &. 115. 

128P. 114, n. 5; pp. 110, 111. We should like to point out that even if 
Aristotle did misunderstand the word avrof#or it still remains true that 
the text of De anima, 404 b 16-22 suggests, first in b 16, 6 HAdrwy, and 
second in b 18, éduolws x.7.X., that Plato and the Timaeus are not to be 
separated into two different centuries. 
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identify the theory of the Timaeus with that of the oral teach- 
ing by means of the concept of a’rofgov, as we have said above. 


Taylor now states: ** “It is odd, however, that he does not 
seem to see that a statement about the avrofgov (which is 


admittedly a Form or «idos) is not on the face of it, any evi- 
dence for Plato’s views about the yvx7 (which is not a Form).” 
It is always odd when Aristotle is mistaken on points of 
Platonic doctrine when he had the advantage of personal 
acquaintance with Plato. In fact when we are forced by our 
theories to say Aristotle was mistaken, it seems to me a signal 


we should review our theories. But here the oddity apparently 


remains.“ Xenocrates, even though mistaken, cannot be so 
far wrong-headed in considering the soul, not as the intelligible 
universe, but as the physical universe. This is at least a 
plausible development because the soul, in the Timaeus, is soon 
to be cut up into strips which will form the equator and the 


planetary bands in the ecliptic. 


The main point, however, is that this paragraph does not 
furnish any evidence of fifth century origin. It remains to be 


proved that the Timaeus uses the Pythagorean elements, 7répas 


and azmepov and not the Platonic pair. Unfortunately it is the 
conclusion which is assumed and the evidence which is inferred. 

We now pass on to the possible bearing the relations between 
Eudoxus and Plato may have on our problem. In the Timaeus 
Plato refers to certain celestial irregularities without attempt- 
ing to explain them. Eudoxus, who, though he was twenty 
years Plato’s junior almost certainly died before Plato, was 
the first, thanks to Plato’s stimulus, to offer an explanation of 
these irregularities. “This theory made the sun’s motion, for 
instance, result from the combined motions of three concentric 
spheres, instead of two circular orbits. Now Taylor can find 
no reference to such a theory in the Timaeus though he can 


2° Tim., 39 e 8; Léon Robin, Théorie Platonicienne etc., pp. 304-306. 
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find such references in the Laws and in Epinomis.** From this 
Taylor concludes, Plato shows great historical sense in avoiding © 
the anachronism which would have resulted from allowing a 
fifth century Pythagorean either to approve or to refute a fourth 
century invention. Taylor further fortifies his position by 
noting that the passages in the Laws and in Epinomis would 
also condemn the astronomy of the Timaeus as well as that of 
Eudoxus, and had the Timaeus and the Laws both represented 
Plato’s thought with an intervening change of opinion, Aristotle 
would have been sure to mention it. 

Now the assumption of keen historical imagination based on 
the silence of the Timaeus with reference to Eudoxus has a 
frail support. The question of incompatibility between the 
Epinomis and the Timaeus, and Aristotle’s silence on a change 
of opinion must be postponed. Later we shall discuss the pas- 
sages most carefully. In justice, however, one must admit that 
should the Laws and the Epinomis prove inconsistent with the 
Timaeus — and that Aristotle would have been sure to mention — 
such a radical change in Plato’s thought — this argument in 
the absence of a more satisfactory hypothesis obtains a certain 
cumulative force. It is to be hoped that this paper is not sub- 
tracting individual grains of sand on the pretence that they are 
nothing and then concluding there never was a pile. So far, 
however, we believe it has been shown that very few of Taylor’s 
arguments have left any residuum of proof. His most important 
material we reserve for the end. 

A further case of historical coloring is supposed to be con- 
tained in the explanation of sight.**” The word amp for mist is 
supposed to recall language before the time of Empedocles. 
In any case it is a minor point, discussion of which may well 
be omitted. 

Of more importance is the statement, 8“ Timaeus of Locri 


21 Pp. 209-212. Laws, VII 822 a, and Epin., 987 b 9. 
22 Tim., 45 c 2—d 6; p. 278. 23 335. 
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[is] the only person except Socrates who ever speaks of the 
dy at all. So it is clear that Plato meant the language... . 
tc be regarded as Pythagorean.” In Plato the Man and His 
Work,** Taylor argues that the theory of ideas was invented 
neither by Plato nor yet by Socrates, but derived from the 
‘Pythagorean school. There may be no doubt that some theory 
resembling the theory of ideas was invented by the Pythagoreans 
and that the theory explained in the Phaedo arose out of it; 
but this is far from proving that Plato rejected the theory of 
_ ideas. These matters lead to a discussion of the relationship 
between Socrates and Plato which subject we are trying to 
avoid.”> However, the occurrence of the ideas in a dialogue 
does not of necessity stamp it as fifth century Pythagoreanism. 
Further, to say that Timaeus and Socrates are the only 
adherents of an ideal theory is to assume a debatable view of 
the contents of the Sophist and passages in the Laws.” 

The considerations adduced on the relationship between the 
Theaetetus and the Timaeus, if beside the point, are unimpor- 
tant anyway. Taylor writes: “ It would hardly have been 
historically justifiable to put into the mouth of a Pythagorean 

vontemporary of Empedocles so fully developed a logical and 
epistemological doctrine as that expounded in the Theaetetus.” 
But that: all such reasoning is non-sequitur is clear if in reply 
one ask, cannot Plato refer to his own theories summarily? 
Must he say everything in each dialogue ? 

Another illustration of the type of Taylor’s arguments we 
add merely for completeness. That it has absolutely no evi- 
dential value goes, one would think, without saying. Because, 


24P, 112; ef. Taylor’s Varia Socratica. 

*5 See a previous note. Later on, p. 445, Taylor strangely seems to admit 
that the Phaedo, Gorgias, Republic, and. Philebus give us a true view of 
the theories of Plato himself. 

2° Cf. V. Brochard, “ Les Lois de Platon et la Théorie des Idées,” Année 
Philos., XIII, 1902. 
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then, the elementary triangles were studied by the Pythagoreans, 
and because there seem to be echoes of Philolaus in the 
physiological sections: 

Hence, I regard it as reasonably established that the peculiar com- 
bination of mathematical physics with Empedoclean biology which 
pervades the dialogue is meant by Plato as an historically correct pic- 


ture of the science of Italy and Sicily in the last third of the fifth 
century. 


Of course the Pythagoreans studied mathematics seriously, but 
Taylor goes on: 

Whether anyone had further made a cosmological use of these triangles 

. or whether this is purely original on the part of Timaeus, does not 
appear. ... If we knew more of Pythagoreanism than we do, we 
might find that there really were attempts at corpuscular physics... 
though the whole theory could not well have been worked out before 
the discovery of the construction of the octohedron and icosahedron by 
Theaetetus.?8 


Another argument, which seems to me to have particularly 
little force, is found much later in the Commentary.” The 
claim is that the text’s preference for a theoretical life is in- 
consistent with the representation of civil life as a debt the 
philosopher owes to mankind. All that can be done with this 
Interpretation is to reject it. The passage in the 
no more inconsistent with Republic VII Ges is the famous 
interlude in the Theaetetus. 

There are other, though relatively unimportant, passages, 
e. g., p. 565 on respiration, which in themselves furnish prac- 
tically no evidence that might become cumulative, but which, 
on the other hand, could easily be fitted into Taylor’s scheme. 


II. Apuisst0ns 


Before, however, we come to the weightiest arguments we 
wish to note a few admissions which, on first anes at least, 
seem to militate against the thesis. 


28 Pp. 371, 372 (italics mine). 2° P, 632. 
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The evidence in the dialogue indieates that if Timaeus was 


a philosopher of the fifth century, he was not in agreement 


with a great deal of Pythagoreanism. For example,*° Taylor 
admits that “ Timaeus represents a ‘development’ within 
Pythagoreanism which repudiates prominent features of the 
original doctrine.”” Two pages later, with respect to the world’s 
breathing, it is granted ‘‘ Timaeus is correcting the founder of 
his order.”” Something similar is stated in the note on page 
133. Later on we shall see that Timaeus held a theory of 


astronomy so ancient that he is its only representative.** 


A more important admission is apologized for in the comment 
on the section dividing the scale.** Taylor says: 

If it is true that before Plato’s own time there was no definite 
division recognized, Timaeus is here going beyond the established 
doctrine of his age, though he can hardly be said to be illegitimately 
transgressing the limits of Pythagoreanism if precise formulae were 
first given by a fourth-century Pythagorean, Plato’s friend and corre- 
spondent, Archytas. 


Later it is shown that Timaeus excludes the doctrine of 
eternal recurrence which at least some Pythagoreans held.* 
Nor ** does Timaeus accept a central fire which was a common 


| _ Pythagorean theory. Timaeus further seems to have a slightly 


divergent view on our hearing the music of the spheres.* 
Again: °° “Tf that is true Timaeus would be-in advance of 
many of his own order in his clear conception of a thing so 
abstract as ‘timeless space’.” Again: ** ‘“ There is a, general 
similarity between the kind of theory expounded by Timaeus 
and what Aristotle tells us about Plato’s views,” though, it 
must be noted that while Plato does not permit Timaeus to 
describe the receptacle in terms inconsistent with its continuity, 
he does not permit Timaeus to assert its continuity, for that 
would be an anachronism in the fifth century. Had Plato in 


P, 227, 190. 35 P, 270. 87 P, 395. 
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the Timaeus asserted such continuity, we could of course reply 
with the same words Taylor used when he found the scale 
divided. 

If there were many more similar admissions, it would soon 
become exceedingly difficult to keep Timaeus and Plato distinct. 


III. Masor 


To come now to the crucial arguments, we first meet with 
one which in itself might be of minor importance, but whose 
potentiality for cumulative force is unmistakable. It is easily 
summarized.** | 

Timaeus 36 ¢ states that the daily motion of the heavens from 
east to west is “toward the right,”’ using the same convention 
as modern astronomers. Aristotle, in De caelo, II 2, 285 b 25, 
says this was the regular Pythagorean view, though not his own. 
But Plato in the Laws, VI 760d 2 uses the phrase “ towards 
the right” as identical with “towards the sunrise,” and 
Epinomis, 987b 5 follows the usage of the Laws. If it be 
objected that a chance phrase in a section relating to local 
police regulations is hardly decisive for astronomical termi- 
nology, but may refer to some colloquial manner of speech, 
we are forced to reply that such is not the case with the. dis- 
tinctly astronomical passage in the Epinomis. On this point, 
therefore, Taylor is quite correct. The Timaeus is more 
Pythagorean than the Laws. 

A more momentous argument is next elaborated.*® Briefly 
it is as follows: In the Timaeus the circle of the Same transmits 
its motion to the seven Other circles revolving in the opposite 
sense. This is necessary to explain the daily westward move- 
ment of the sun, moon, and other planets, if the earth does not 
rotate. Contrary to the Timaeus, the Laws and the Epinomis * 
give a simple rather than a compound motion to the planets 
and deny that the external sphere transmits its motion to them, 


161. “Pp. *° Laws, VII 821 e—822 b. Epin., 987 b. 
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thus implying the rotation of the earth. Now, this difference, 


- argues Taylor, cannot reflect a change of opinion on Plato’s 


part because, first, we cannot definitely prove that the astro- 
nomical portions of the Laws were not written at the same time 
as the 7imaeus and, second, Aristotle makes no mention of 
such a change of mind. Therefore, the Tz:maeus must be 
Pythagorean, for all admit that the Laws is Platonic. 

With reference to this argument we first note that the passage 
in the Laws is not quite what might reasonably be called 
scientific astronomy. It deals only with so much theory as is 


necessary for ordinary citizens of a well ordered state not to 


blaspheme the gods, but on the contrary to speak piously in 
their sacrifices and prayers. Hence, although Taylor states: * 
“Tt is not the Athenian’s point that the paths of the planets 
are not wholly irregular. . . . A believer in the double motion 
may hold [that] . . . The Athenian’s point is that a planet’s 
path is a simple closed curve,” the context, in spite of the 
mention of a circular motion, deals mainly with the contention 
against lay opinion that the planets are wanderers, and so it 
cannot be pressed to give any very comprehensive astronomy. 
It may well be admitted, however, that the insistence on the 
single circular path in the text is sufficient to substantiate 
Taylor’s interpretation. But this reveals the other horn of the 
dilemma, for if Plato is insisting on a simple circular motion, 
he did change his mind, regardless of what the T’1maeus teaches 
or what Aristotle mentions or fails to mention. In the passage 
under discussion Plato asserts that this theory of a simple 


‘circular motion is a novelty with which he had not been long 
acquainted. In other words Plato here confesses in so many 


words that he has changed his mind. Now since much of 
Taylor’s argumentation throughout the Commentary is based 
on the impossibility of Plato’s changing his mind on such an 
important point during the last years of his life without 
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Aristotle’s capitalizing it, this phrase in the Laws considerably 
weakens Taylor’s position. 

The mere fact, to come to the second point in the above 
complex, so essential to Taylor’s argument,** that there is no 
evidence of an interval of time between the composition of the 
Timaeus and that of the Laws, does not prove that they were 
composed simultaneously. It is altogether possible, if not even 
probable, that after the T1maeus, the Philebus was composed 
before the Laws was much more than contemplated. We might 
point out that the phraseology of Timaeus 38 b brings at least 
within the range of possibility a later date for the Sophist 
than is ordinarily conceded.** Arguments based on the lack 
of evidence must always carefully be scrutinized. 

If, then, the words ‘single’ and ‘circular’ indicate the 
kind of astronomical theory Taylor thinks, it merely means 
that Plato changed his mind as he said he did. But does the 
word mean all that Taylor says it does? What is the single 
circular motion a planet could) have? One hypothesis on which 
planetary motion could be simple is that which requires the 
central place to be assigned to the sun. But could this 
hypothesis have been introduced in antiquity with the casual 
remark that although a novelty it is not a difficult theory to 
learn nor does it demand long study, but rather is easily 
explained in a short time.** Burnet,** indeed, although he by 
no means appeals to this passage of the Laws, ascribes the 
heliocentric theory to Plato, but while we today can see that 
the appearances, for example of Mercury and Venus, require 
such a hypothesis, as Burnet emphasizes, it is difficult to believe 
that the introduction of this theory into science should have 


10, 171. 
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been tucked away so obscurely.** In fact the text of the Laws 
definitely excludes the heliocentric theory because the motion 
referred to, whatever its nature, is the motion of the sun as well 
as of the moon and other planets. 

Taylor holds that the Laws and Epinomis reflect a theory in 
which the planets have a single circular motion around the 
ecliptic from west to east and in which also the earth rotates 
to produce with the alternation of day and night the planet’s 
daily apparent motion. This is a most plausible interpretation 
of the Laws and the Epinomis, but it does not imply that the 
Timaeus represents a fifth century Pythagoreanism which 
Plato never accepted. 

We now come to the most crucial and most, complicated 
argument Taylor has to offer. ‘If we should find,” he says,*’ 
“that they [Plato’s views] differ in a matter of first rate 
importance from the views he has ascribed to Timaeus, this 
forms an instantia cructs in the controversy.” All Taylor’s 
argumentation depends on the impossibility of Plato’s changing 
his mind after writing the Timaeus without Aristotle’s making 
a major point out of it. It is quite possible to suppose, how- 
ever, that Plato, recognizing the immaturity or at least the 


instability of current astronomy, was often puzzled and tried 


first one and then another hypothesis without definitely and 
permanently adopting any, and that Aristotle was somewhat 
confused both as to what is “ written in the Timaeus” and as 
to Plato’s own position. And this inability to fix upon a definite 
opinion, far from being the sign of a capricious dotage,** might 
well be explained as the reaction of a truly great astronomer 
who sees that the time is not ripe for a relatively satisfactory 
theory. This, of course, means that Taylor’s complete thesis 
is a non-sequitur. Yet in view of the material it is hard to 

‘© Burnet’s reference to Theophrastus is beside the present point and 
Theophrastus too implies a change of opinion on Plato’s part, which, on 


Taylor’s principles, Aristotle would have been sure to mention. 
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see how any thesis, if we apply logical screws to it, could be 
anything else. So we are bound in fairness to examine the 
detail to judge if the thesis is a plausible non-sequitur or an 
improbable one. 

Now, Plato held that the earth moves. The evidence from 
Theophrastus, that Plato repented of giving the central position 
to the earth, is sufficient to show that the earth moves. But, 
unfortunately for Aristotle’s silence, it also proves that Plato 
changed his mind even after the Laws and the Hpinomis. 
Taylor tries to connect the testimonies of Theophrastus and 
Aristotle so as to make Plato teach in the Laws and Epinomis 
the Pythagorean central fire theory. This connection is hazard- 
ous because the indefinite pronoun ‘some’ while it may fre- 
quently refer to the Academy, does not always and of necessity 
refer to Plato himself. We may grant that Taylor is right in 
ascribing to Plato the central fire theory, because Theophrastus 

| implies it and another reference in Plutarch practically asserts 
' | it. But what damages Taylor’s contentions is that the Laws 
and the Epinomis do not seem to teach this Pythagorean view. 
‘ These two dialogues certainly teach the rotation of the earth 
i as was pointed out in the preceding argument, but their word- 
ing, especially that of the Hpinomis — which being later than 
‘ the Laws increases the supposed paradox of a change of mind— 
| rather indicates that the central position is assigned to the earth, 
=| as Zeller holds,“ because if the earth were not at the center, 
. there would be nine, or, with the addition of a Pythagorean 
H counter earth, ten orbits whereas the Epinomis definitely says 
’ eight. While the passage in the Laws does not make as explicit 
an inference, at least it is true that, if we accord any credence 
whatever to Plutarch and Theophrastus, Plato changed his 
mind very late in life about the position of the earth. And if, 
on the other hand, we do not trust Plutarch and Theophrastus, 
Taylor’ s hypothesis has no basis at all. 


4° Phil. der Gr.‘, II, 1, p. 808, Anm. 2. 
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It is clear, however, that the Timaeus is inconsistent with 
the Epinomes. In the former dialogue the circle of the Same 
transmits its motion to the Others thus explaining day and 
night, but in the latter it does not. What seems plausible to 
me is that Plato always held, except in his extreme old age, 
that the earth is at the center, but owing to the difficulties 


inherent in a geocentric system changed from the stable earth 


of the Phaedo to the moving earth of the Timaeus and the 
Laws, but could not exactly decide what this motion was, and 


consequently, Aristotle could not expound or criticize Plato’s 


astronomy on the basis of twenty years’ acquaintance with a 
fixed theory, but on the contrary was a little puzzled as to what 
Plato really thought, and, in the Timaeus, as to what motion 
the peculiar ‘AAopéevnv represented. He is sure, however, it is 
some sort of motion. Taylor makes it a little harder than 
necessary to accept the idea of an oscillation or perturbation 
by arguing that such a motion would be noticed not merely in 
the excursions of the planets which demanded some explanation, 
but also in similar excursions of the stars as well. Since, 
however, the Timaeus allows us to suppose the stars at an 
immensely greater distance from the earth than are the planets, 
the required excursions of the stars would be immensely 


smaller, imperceptible i in fact. 


There is, finally, a last argument which, if valid; would of 
itself strongly suggest the truth of Taylor’s thesis. We read, ” 
The section [86 b 1—87 b 9] contains the most thorough-going ex- 


position to be found in Plato of the constantly repeated doctrine that 
no one chooses evil, or is ‘bad’ éxwy. ... In the present passage it is 


expounded by Timaeus and brought oe direct connection with his 


theory of disease. .. . The ovdeis Exwv xaxos is the kind of formula 


' which would be likely to originate among medical men. ... We can 


understand his [ Socrates’ ] reading a meaning of his own into it; we 
cannot really understand his inventing it. 


Pp, 611-616. 
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So far Taylor is arguing about the historical antecedents of 
Socratic thought, and it may well be admitted that in this 
Commentary and also long ago in Varia Socratica this eminent 
professor has done more than any other single person to uncover 
the sources which Plato utilized in composing his dialogues. 
And even at this late date it does not seem that his merit has 
been sufficiently appreciated. | 

But to continue the quotation with more specific reference 
to our criticism, Taylor writes: 

His [Timaeus’] exposition explains away that very fact of moral 
responsibility on which Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and Timaeus him- 
self, when he is talking ethics and not medicine, are all anxious to 
insist. The interpretation he proceeds to give of the formula is there- 
fore non-Platonic and non-Socratic. . . . Those who regard the deliver- 
ances of T. as all expressions of Plato’s views . . . attribute to Plato a 
‘determinism’ . .. which makes responsibility illusory. . . . Neither 
Plato nor Plato’s Socrates ever uses the language about responsibility 
which Timaeus does. T. expressly says that a man’s parents and educa- 
tors are more to blame than the man himself for his misdoings. . . . T.’s 


determinist moral psychology is also glaringly inconsistent with itself. 
I hold, therefore, that it would be a bad mistake to attribute it to Plato. 


And finally Taylor revolts from the whole view in disgust, 
because “the profligate is put on a level with the child who 
‘wets the bed ’.” | | 

Now first we must admit, and it is the strongest point in 
Taylor’s argument, that when Timaeus refers folly and ignor- 
ance to bodily diseases he is in no apparent harmony with 
Rep., X 609 ff. or Laws, X 896d. And it may even be that 
he is inconsistent with implications contained in the early 
pages of the dialogue. And so the thesis follows on the assump- 
tion that Timaeus could, but Plato could never, be inconsistent. 

On the other hand it must be recognized that the problems 
centering around determinism and responsibility have led many 
men to hold positions which others have considered internally 
inconsistent or else consistently absurd. How one regards the 
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material in the T'1maeus may often depend on the critic’s own 
system of ethics, and such seems the case with Taylor. Take, 
for example, the whole Stoic school. We find them asserting 
a thorough-going determinism and at the same time exhibiting 
a strong moral fervor and common sense condemnation of evil. 
In other words, that Taylor because of his own system thinks 
determinism inconsistent, with responsibility is no reason for 


holding Plato thought so. The paradoxical statements of phi- 


losophers can often be shown not to imply the consequences 
common sense deduces from them with disgust. No one errs 
willingly, but that is no reason for withholding punishment, 
nor does it imply that the punishment of all crimes should be 
equal. And so in the Laws, IX 861-864, Plato accepts the 
paradox but denies that the inference is valid. Something 
similar is true in- Lesser Hippias: he who does wrong volun- 
tarily is better —if there be such a man. And while Plato 
may never (elsewhere) use “ the language about responsibility 
which Timaeus does,” we find in the Laws, I 644d: “ Let us 
suppose that each of us living creatures is an ingenious puppet 
cf the gods, whether contrived by way of a toy of theirs or for 
some serious purpose— for as to that we know nothing.” 
Similar sentiments, not ordinarily understood to be in keeping 
with moral fervor, are found in. the Laws, VII 803 bff. and 
Rep., X 604be. We may well admit, however, in Taylor’s 
favor that the interest in medicine in this passage of Timaeus 
has entailed a rather incautious phraseology. 

We conclude, therefore, that none of the evidence makes the 
usual view of the Timaeus impossible, while some of the evi- 
dence has been shown to be in conflict with the position under 
examination. And though we must register disagreement with 
the main hypothesis, we cannot fail to admire and respect 
Professor Taylor’s achievement in producing this Commentary 
on Plato’s Timaeus. 

Gorpon H. 


University of Pennsylvania. 
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The Philosophy of Spinoza. By Harry AustrYN Wo.rson. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1934. Vol. I, Pp. xix 
+ 440; Vol. II, pp. xii -+ 424. 


In a recent work on Descartes, S. V. Keeling undertook to show how 


far Descartes’ temperament and proclivities throw light on the character 
of his finished work, and with this in view, avoided all narrative dealing 
with the external history of Descartes even his mystical experience by 
the stove of Ulm. He also gives warning that he is not attempting 
“to provide a safe substitute for a first hand knowledge of Descartes’ 
own works.” This same warning must be borne in mind in reading the 
volumes under review. Professor Wolfson, who holds the Nathan 
Littauer Chair of Jewish Literature and Philosophy in Harvard Uni- 
versity, does not undertake a critical commentary by way of exposition 
of the philosophy of Spinoza. In fact he confines himself almost 
entirely to the Ethics of Spinoza; he deals not with the text nor 
problems affecting the text but rather with the influences which bore 
upon Spinoza in the formation of this philosophy and the mold which 
he used in its expression. His proposal is to ask ourselves what works 
Spinoza himself would have used if he had chosen to document his 
writings. He seeks therefore to determine the extent and variety of 
the philosophical literature available to Spinoza. 

This work had been done, in part at least, by Richard McKeon in 
Chapter I of his book, The Philosophy of Spinoza.? McKeon, however, 
did not undertake to give this material in detail, nor offer any extensive 
exposition of philosophy previous to Spinoza. Professor Wolfson has 
examined writings of the Jewish philosophers, Arabians, Mediaeval 
Scholastics, in addition to Descartes and his contemporaries. It would 
seem doubtful, however, that Spinoza should be credited with an actual 
acquaintance with all the authors mentioned by Professor Wolfson; 
the Harvard Library probably has more resources and is better equipped 
with pre-Spinozistic literature than any library extant when Spinoza 
lived, and affords a wider knowledge of mediaeval literature than that 
possessed by Spinoza himself. 

Professor Wolfson is aware of this and calls attention to the fact 


Keeling, Descartes (London: Ernest Benn, 1934) 
*New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1928, p. 21 sq. 
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that “before quoting a passage from a certain book we do not stop 
to ask ourselves if that book was known to Spinoza.” Professor Wolf- 
son does, however, attempt to gather together the Hebrew, Arabic and 
Scholastic points of agreement with Spinoza, and to provide a kind 
of philosophical apparatus such as would have been made by Spinoza 
had he himself been given the opportunity. In some eases, however, 


I believe that a point has been stretched; for example, in seeking to 


establish parallels with Aquinas or even knowledge of the works of 
St. Thomas in Spinoza. Dr. Wolfson says (p. 15): “We feel that we 
are in a position to affirm with reasonable certainty that it is Thomas 
Aquinas from whom Spinoza has taken over in the Scholium to Propo- 


‘sition XXIX of Ethics, I, the distinction of natura naturans and natura 
-naturata it is not because these phrases happen to occur in his works, 


for as phrases they happen to occur also in the works of other authors; 
it is only because Spinoza’s description of these two phrases seems to 
be a modification of the description given by Thomas “Aquinas, and 
also because the reason for the modification of the description of 
Spinoza can be adequately accounted for.” This is traveling along on 


rather thin ice for in the first place the terms natura naturans and. 


natura naturata are scarcely mentioned in the writings of St. Thomas 


and when mentioned only with apologies and, on the other hand, there 


is a solid opinion that Spinoza had no acquaintance whatever with any 
work of St. Thomas. He mentions Aquinas in his Short Treatise, Pt. I, 
ch. I, p. 20, but names him in no other place in his writings. Certainly 
the works of St. Thomas were not in his library. It would appear 


that Professor Wolfson gives us an account of what Spinoza might have 


_known had he been able to use the sources of philosophical thought 


which were in existence during his lifetime; it is only in a limited 
number of instances that it can be shown that Spinoza actually was 


. acquainted with the sources or drew upon them in his works. 


This does not mean, however, that these two volumes are pure specu- 


lations; on the contrary they are most valuable not only to. the student 


of Spinoza but to any student of the backgrounds on which philosophy 
since Descartes and Spinoza necessarily rests. The learning of the 
author is manifest not only in the list of editions and texts and in the 
index of references and terms but also in the citations which give 
evidence of the study of original sources in Latin, Greek, Hebrew and 
Arabic. A valuable index of terms is inserted (Vol. II, p. 393 sq.) 
containing words in the above named language besides some Dutch, 
French, Italian and Portuguese terms. 
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It would carry us far afield to follow these two volumes through the 
whole philosophy of Spinoza. The author himself seldom takes sides 
with or against Spinoza, being interested more in generating an ob- 
jective understanding of Spinoza’s thought than in passing criticism on 
it. So what he has given us is a very valuable contribution to the 
history of philosophy. He attempts to lift the obscurity which has 
hitherto surrounded not only the thought but the very terminology and 
diction of Spinoza; in fact he sees in Spinoza himself a double man, 
one of whom he calls Baruch, and the other Benedict. Behind the 
geometrical method it is necessary to seek the mind of Spinoza to sense 
its direction, to anticipate its movement, and to be guided to its goal. 
“There must be a union of minds, like the union of our mind with the 
Active Intellect which the mediaevals discuss as a possibility of which 
Spinoza speaks as a certainity.” 

The author makes a better case for the theory of substance and mode 
and of the simplicity of substance than any of the recent students of 
Spinoza. It, at least, becomes clear that Spinoza did not think that he 
was breaking as completely with tradition as his contemporaries of the | 
synagogue believed him to be. Moreover, Dr. Wolfson assembles ample 
evidence to show that behind the thought of Spinoza there is no small 
amount of Hebrew tradition. He was after all not a Modernist Jew. 
Of his belief in the existence of God there can be no doubt; nor did he 
believe himself an out-and-out pantheist. To him God was material, 
but material in his philosophy has a meaning altogether special.2 In 3 
his own mind he was satisfied that the individuality of the human mind 
ean be reconciled with the all-prevading divine extension and thought 
by means of the system of Properties, Attributes and Modes. He could 
reconcile the finite and the infinite by his theory of immanent cause and 
harmonize time and eternity in his definition of duration. 

Professor Wolfson sees a new contribution in the philosophy of 
Spinoza; he credits him with several “acts of daring.’ Among them 
he includes the endowment of God with extension, the negation of pur- 
pose and design in God, the declaration that soul and body are in- 
separable in man and the insistence upon the elimination of freedom of 


_ will from human actions. Just why these theories are called “ daring” 


we do not know — it be in line with the custom of recent writers 


to call “ daring” “courageous” every deviation from the settled 
norms of sound common sense and good morals. , 


* Francis Augustine Walsh, “ The God of Spinoza,’ The New Scholas- 
ticism, III (1929), 309 sq. 
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Spinoza does deserve credit for attempting, with the means in his 
possession, to build a philosophy more sane and more universal than 
that of his great master Descartes. A study of his background and the 
influences which were hidden in the latent process of his reasoning is a 
stimulus to mediaeval learning and will help in the revival of that 
recognition of mediaeval culture which has solidly and rightly been 
gaining ground for about a century. Dr. Wolfson’s book brings us 
into contact with some of the great Jewish mediaeval authorities. We 
are grateful that once more they are brought into view for they are an 
evidence of the freedom of thought and expansive views which per- 
meated mediaeval scholarship. 

Francis A. WALSH. 


The Catholic University of Amerioa. 


The Horizon of Experience. A Philosophy for the Modern Man. By 
C. DELisLE Burns. New York: W. W. Norton Co., 1934. Pp. 368. 


Mr. Burns’ work is a kind of arbitrary omnibus. Anything might 


_ be within it, anything might be left out of it; and in a sense nothing is 


in it, but many things are more or less hanging on the sides. It is an 
inexact, uncritical volume. Mr. Burns knows this and means the work 
to be this way. He says that he will not analyze or criticize, and that 
to be very precise would defeat his aim and thesis. He thinks his 
philosophy “ good enough as the expression of a general attitude” to- 
ward all the experience an ordinary man can attend to. He will only 
indicate the “horizon,” that rather indefinite line which forms a rim 
for present experience and of which, to say nothing of the things 
“beyond” which, men are at various times in history more or less 
aware. Men are always, he says, in a period either of accumulation 
and experiment, or of formulation: the lines, again, cannot be sharply 


drawn. 


The good of the volume, which is a very considerable good, lies just 
in those long reaches in which the author does not try to criticize, but 
proceeds to indicate. The main fault and weakness of the book comes 
probably from one of these two facts: either that a long, fairly serious 
work on the cosmic status of ourselves cannot be written without an 
attempt to criticize, or that Mr. Burns did write and could write no such 
work. The criticism is present and is not profound. 

Mr. Burns is. wonderfully aware of the “horizon.” We do not think 
this awareness a minor merit of his work, and we think it would be a 
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‘merit in any work. He is always au courant. His meaning of “ hori- 
zon” is best summed up on page 334: in science, we do not know what 
is implied in the theory of quanta and experiments in radio-activity: 
i.e., what is just beyond the horizon. In music, there is (he says) © 
neglect of differences of key, in the plastic arts styles are lost, in 
morality “the unconscious impulse is not assumed to be evil,” nor in 
polities is government assumed to be a mere result of conflicting 
interests. In economics, the old way of accumulation by some to the 
tune of the starvation of many is not thought inevitable; in religion, 
“creeds are becoming negligible in view of new ways of living.” 
“Every part and the whole of contemporary experience is at once in 
dissolution and in a state of experimentation.” __ 

The work is meant to be a statement. At the outset, and repeatedly — 
(e. g. pp. 9, 50), it is “not implied that to be ‘modern’ is necessarily 
good,” but only to be uncertain of the future. However, the author 
takes sides, with a good deal of animus. He is steadily for “the crea- 
tive and constructive elements in experience,” and avers a metaphysics 
in which all is change: “ today’s tree becomes tomorrow’s,” but is not 
the same tree, and “we find ourselves as continually changing, not 
merely in appearance or superficially, but as a whole.” This circum- 
stance of persistent all-change is the better in things which are at our 
disposal (pp. 50, 52, 216). | | | | 

“Mind,” and “mind and body,” and “substance” are handled 
roughly, and at times oddly. Minds are “those most peculiar products 
of ancient metaphysics,” though it appeared earlier that mind exists, — 
and is simply “not a ghost or genie in a bottle.” The “division” of 
mind and body is invalid, a “separable body and soul” is a myth, but 
there are “ bodily elements in personality ” because “ we now know that 
the roots of the soul or spirit lie deep in the unconscious,” and in our 
inner awareness of the body we find the body “ indistinguishable from 
the mind or soul or spirit.” | 

Mr. Burns crosses Alexander’s ‘ deity or nisus’ with Otto’s “ numi- 
nous ”, but takes his religion mainly from E. S. Ames. He says that 
enthusiasm for basic social changes, and finer universal sympathy and 
new delicacy of perception are “the first traces of a new religion and 
of a clearer vision of those aspects of deity which are now on our 

The critical part of the work is perpetually inexact and lacking in 
depth. Mind and soul and body are jumbled, and affirmed and denied. 
“ Substance” repeatedly bothers the man; the doctrine of substance 
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and accident, he says, is an historical verbal accident. Beauty and 
goodness exert a “pull” on people. Value pulls, fact repels (p. 362), 
values are “ pulls,” and truth as a value is “the attractiveness which 
draws out science.”” Other dubious thought, if not pre-critical, at least 
un-critical, gets inserted. For example, “The child draws what he 
wants to see, long before he draws what he sees.” “The only real 
contact with literature is a form of emotion, not of knowledge.” 
“Persons are not to be conceived as ‘substances having relations’ but 
as constituted by these relations.” “And now nothing is regarded as 
final... . We know that we are no nearer ‘ final’ truth than we have ever 
been; and we know that this is so, not because of our defects but because 
there is no such thing as final truth.” Even on topics on which critical 
work has been done, Mr. Burns takes everything at one gulp making 
no distinctions: e. g., on the origin of the spirit of capitalism (p. 242). 

A leading difficulty with Mr. Burns is that he tries to cover too much 
ground. He embraces all problems, and as regards time is scattered 
from Plato to Sir Perey Nunn and Whitehead. You might say that he 
is unattached and is nowhere. One group of modern thinkers has kept 
saying that its philosophy rests on being. As if all philosophy had 
not in some way to do that! For in William James’ words, you gobble 
up a barrel of -being or smuggle in an ounce of being at the outset, 
and you are the same beggar whatever you pretend. But you might 
almost say that Mr. Burns rests his philosophy on nothing. He does, 
however, write with a simple clearness that gives his work dignity and 
force. Often the wording is choice: “An artist’s style is simply his 
good manners.” Culture has a tendency “to be always a little obsolete, 
always a little ‘far gone ’—always, like game, ‘hung’ a little too long.” 
“Literature does not come out of literature, but out of common life. 
Always the arts must go back to the common earth for their vitality.” 
Such happy passages as these suggest that Mr. Burns’ forte is not in 
cosmic things but in commentary on culture and the arts. 


University of Notre Dame. LEO R. WARD. 


Les Passions dans la Vie Morale (1: Psychologie de la Passion. II: 
Moralité de la Passion). Les Discernement dela Conscience. By H.- 
D. Noste. Paris: P. Lethielleux. 1932-1934. Pp. 295, 321, 409. 


These neat little volumes by Pére Noble carry forward the particular 
_ studies begun in an earlier volume. The topic studied is the psychology 
5 
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of the ethical life according to St. Thomas, and this is broken up under 
four headings: Conscience Itself, The Psychology and The Morality of 
Passion, and The Pronouncement or (clear and right) Judgment of 
Conscience. St. Thomas is the guide, and is followed inch by inch. 
Citations from the Summa, the De Malo and other works are frequent 
perhaps almost exhaustive on the subjects handled. Some psychiatrists 
and some physiologists are also used, though their theories and findings 
are not closely integrated with Thomistic texts, but given a kind of 
place apart. 

What we think the most commanding features of Pére Noble’s work 
are the following two: his evident power of finding all the relevant 
matter in St. Thomas on a particular and large human problem, and 
of organizing that matter; and, second, the great emphasis he puts on 
the moral life as struggle. This latter point is done in a fresher way, 
with more of a modern turn. The whole biological world was seen, 
especially by Darwin and Spencer and those whom they influenced, as 
a battle ground; and “ conflict” is a central topic in current study of 
psychology. The author does not miss this modern emphasis. His own 
work, of course, is not biological, and not merely psychological. In the 
psycho-ethical life, the struggle or conflict is the old story, well known 
to men and to each man, of the two tendencies, a “higher” and a 
“lower”; or, as it is sometimes said, of two natures within the one 
breast. Here; on paper and in life, we are thrown into an ethical 
dualism, like it or not. St. Paul says that he finds himself ready enough 
to will, but not so effective at doing. Aristotle uses the metaphor of 
actors who know their lines and keep repeating them, but who do not 
act them out. St. Thomas is not figurative at all, but simply logical. 
Pére Noble’s strongest passage (II—vol. I as reviewed here—pp. 150-1), 
and the strongest in St. Thomas, is from De Malo (III, a. 9, ad 7; 
also, I-II, q. 77, a. 2, ad 4). St. Thomas says: | | 

tam continens quam incontinens dupliciter movetur ... sed in con- 
tinente vincit judicium rationis.... Unde uterque utitur syllogismo 
quatuor propositionum, sed ad contrarias conclusiones. Continens enim 
sic syllogizat: Nullum peccatum est faciendum; et hoc proponit secundum 
judicium rationis: secundum vero motum concupiscentiae versatur in corde 


ejus quod omne delectabile est prosequendum; sed quia judicium rationis 
in eo vincit, assumit et concludit sub primo. ... Incontinens vero... . 


We may name several points that we like least in this thorough and . 
careful study. We think the author shows a tendency to over-emphasize 
the negative side, the leaning of man toward evil or sin (e. g. II, 
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pp. 132-135; IV, pp. 89-90). He goes so far as at last to say that we 
are passion et raison (IV, pp. 39, 90). Words and ideas are sometimes 
used with perhaps not enough critical acumen: e.g., “les parfaits,” 
and it is said over and over that passion draws or attracts us (attire). 
The author has the habit also, which seems to us too facile or at least 
too hurried, of blocking off intellect from will. It may be that they 
deserve in fact the clean separation that he perpetually assumes for 
them, but he does assume it. We think he never brings them so close 
together as St. Thomas does in the famous passage (I-IT, q. 94, a. 2, e.) 
where he compares the two in terms of their first principles. And for 
that matter, they may probably with justice be brought closer together, 
in those terms, than St. Thomas himself, so far as we know, ever ex- 
plicitly brings them. 
Leo R. Warp. 


University of Notre Dame. 


The Aesthetic Response. An Antinomy and Its Resolution. (Doctoral 
Thesis.) By Mitton C. Naum. Philadelphia: The University of 
Pennsylvania. Pp. 56. 


The antinomy which Mr. Nahm proposes for resolution is that of the 
theory of art as inspiration as opposed to art as morally degrading. 
On the one hand stands the theory exemplified in Plato that art stimu- 
lates emotion, and that since the aesthetic response is sensational in 
origin, it appeals to that part of human nature which is subordinate 
to the directing force of rationalty. On the other hand is the faith of 
Longinus in the sublimity of art, and its ability to dignify human 
nature through creativity and inspiration. How, asks Mr. -Nahm, can 
we bring these two contradictory statements, each of which seems a 
valid intuition, into some sort of relational harmony? 
The solution is somewhat circuitous. Rejecting .all ateleological 
theories, the author states categorically that the function of art is to 
arouse a feeling or sensation in the observer, and that the ability to move 
is the common element in all art objects. Rejecting also the two 
alternatives to an emotional theory of art, the transcendental theory of 
beauty (which he attributes perhaps mistakenly to Maritain) and the 
theory establishing a specific aesthetic emotion, he maintains that 
although art stimulates without setting up ends of conduct, it does alter 
our purposes and valuations. This constitutes its inspirational rdéle 
and is made possible through the mechanism of instinctive reaction. 
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At this point the author initiates a psychological analysis intending to 
relate emotion and instinct. Aesthetic responses are not original but 
in some sense secondary instinctive responses. Art, as any other stimu- 
lus, is a preparation for movement and action with the difference that in 
this case the environment does not demand completion of the initiated 
act, and the emotional-instinctive response aesthetically called out is no 
longer strictly necessary. 

The aesthetic response is a sort of by-product of the stimulus-reaction 
cycle, but its uniqueness consists in the fact that by appealing to the 
recollection of the organism’s past conquests of nature it stimulates 
courage and thus gives rise to the feeling of joy or noblement which is 
so characteristic of aesthetic stimulation. The aesthetic response is 
characterized not only by the sense of progress due to the sublimation 
of an initial impulse to action no longer necessary, but to the mood of 
creation which always accompanies this sublimation. Thus the antinomy 
is resolved. 3 

Mr. Nahm’s thesis is rich in descriptive materials, but his treatment 
of the problem seems to suffer from two weaknesses. The first is a 
failure of sufficient epistemological analysis of the aesthetic response. 
To forsake a rational psychology for an incomplete behaviorism leaves 
unsolved such fundamental issues as the relative importance of cognition 
and feeling in aesthetic response, and the relation of aesthetic judgment 
to aesthetic perception. The second weakness is the failure to ade- 
quately relate aesthetics to ethics. For, in my opinion, the suggested 
antinomy represents a difficulty as distinctly ethical as it is psychological. 


ALBERT WILLIAM LEVI. 
The Uniwersity of Chicago. 


Social Studies; A textbook in social science for Catholic high schools, 
with readings referred to in text and Teacher’s manual to accom- 
pany social studies. By Burton Conrrey. New York: Benziger 
Brothers, 1934. (Three volumes paged separately but bound as — 
one. ) 


Dr. Confrey’s volume is inspired by the conviction that Catholic 
principles should influence not only the individual lives of our Catholic 
citizens but also “‘ the public that surrounds them, in so far as they are - 
able to influence it.” Toward this highly desirable result, Dr. Confrey 
has made a very significant contribution by preparing a textbook in 
social studies adapted to the needs of the Catholic high school student. 


| 
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The book covers a wide field. After certain introductory material 
there follow chapters on economics, citizenship, family problems, social 
work, Catholic education, recreation problems, the apostolate, vocational 
adjustment, and Catholic action. Readings on each of these topics are 
collected in a separately paged appendix bound with the book. A 
teacher’s manual gives answers to questions and other material useful 
to teachers. | 

Dr. Confrey’s viewpoint is throughout sanely progressive. He is 
unwaveringly loyal to Catholic principles without being out of touch 
with the best non-Catholic thought. Up-to-date problems are con- 
sistenty emphasized. Where opinion is divided he often gives both 
sides of the question in their proponents’ own words. No one can 
legitimately accuse him of unfairness. 

The book is organized throughout on the “ Unit Method.” It appears 
to be the fruit of actual classroom practice. One feels that in Dr. 
Confrey’s hands the text would be highly successful. How successful 
it might be in the hands of the average teacher, the present reviewer, 
who is without experience in high school teaching, does not feel com- 
petent to estimate. 

Both the readings collected in the second -part of the volume and the 
references which occur in the text are taken almost entirely from 
Catholic sources — particularly from our periodical literature. This has 
the great advantage of familiarizing the student with the Catholic press; 
but the present reviewer questions whether Dr. Confrey has not pushed 
this excellent principle too far. For the periodical references are, after 
all, secondary and popular material. Even in the high school, some 
effort should be made to acquaint the student with the material upon 
which these secondary sources are themselves based. One great differ- 
ence between the well-educated person and the uneducated is that the 
former has been trained to seek consistently the original sources of the 
facts which are alleged by the proponents of a given doctrine. A more 

liberal use of the excellent reports of the various federal bureaus, of the 
_ technical journals of economics, sociology, and social work, and of the 
proceedings of scientific societies in these fields, would have given more 
solidity to the volume. Where the paramount question is one of theology 
or ethics, the Catholic source is naturally to be preferred; but there 
seems to be no reason to seek social statistics and other factual data so 
almost exclusively in Catholic periodicals. | 

All in all, it can be stated confidently that Dr. Confrey has been 
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conspicuously successful in his. pioneer work. The reviewer hopes that 
the textbook will be widely used. 
PavuL HANLY Furvey. 
The Catholic Unwersity of America. , 


The Philosophy of John Dewey. By W. T. FetpMan. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1934. Pp. vii + 127. 


Dr. Feldman has written a brilliant, sound, though not unsympathetic 
critique of Dewey’s philosophy. Proceeding to discover the premises 
of Dewey’s various positions, he examines them one after another, as 
well as the arguments which Dewey adduces in support of his phi- 
losophy. He does not fail to note that oftentimes, very often indeed, 
Dewey is motivated by his leanings, his bias, rather than by strict logic. 
In truth, if any one thing strikes the reader of this volume as most 
characteristic of Dewey, it is that he must be, at all costs, modern and 
up-to-date. Every great scientific theory of the recent past, every 
tendency of the modernistic temper finds a welcome echo in the thought 
of Dewey. A naturalistic monist, he remains one to the end, shifting 
his position from year to year to meet some new discovery or much- 
heralded scientific principle, accepting contradictory positions, main- 
taining irreconcilable theses all in the name of his fundamental monistic 
motivation. To my mind, Dewey does not come out of this critical 
analysis with flying colors. He is shown to be what he is, not what his 
ardent disciples think he is, a philosopher not quite up to the level of 
the great, a thinker whose days are numbered, if they have not already 
receded into the past. — 

The concept of organism and a all-encompassing label of empiricism 
(whatever that may mean) lie at the basis of Dewey’s thought, but as 
Dr. Feldman points out, “ Dewey is typically modern both in his allegi- 
ance to ‘experience’ and in his uncertainty as to what that term shall 
designate” (p. 14). Asa matter of fact, he has two distinct and incom- 
patible (p. 24) concepts of experience, and he uses one or the other to 
fit the argument at hand. 

It is no wonder to learn that Dewey has heen profoundly ——— 
by temporalism as well as by Darwinism with which it is linked inti- 
mately. He is not a strict Darwinian, but the biological novelty was 
one which Dewey could not withstand, and he uses it often, generally 
as a sword with which to destroy the metaphysicians and epistemologists. 

It is his pragmatism or, as Dr. Feldman calls it, his practicalism by 
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which he is most generally known. But even here “ Dewey is not at all 
consistent in his conception of the nature of objects.” (p. 57) His 
so-called great discovery that all judgments are practical is no discovery 
at all; in truth, it contradicts facts, and Dewey himself became aware 
of this to the extent that he has had to modify his thinking on this 
point considerably. 

Dr. Feldman also notes that Dewey has been greatly influenced by the 
theories of creative intelligence and by emergence, and we are not sur- 
prised to learn of this from one so sensitive to every bright slogan of 
the modern mind. But if there is one principle more than any other 
which seems to guide his thought, it is that of continuity, always held 
however in a number of senses, but with a spirit and devotion that 
know no bounds. For Dewey the principle of continuity successfully 
reads out of the universe spirit, mind, dualism, supernatural and all 
the other bogeys of early twentieth century science. It must, therefore, 
be true and by a curious logical twist can be used against the very ideas 
whose contradictory it is held to be. 

Dr. Feldman, in his essay, develops the social and educational prin- 
ciples which have influenced Dewey’s philosophy and finds here, too, the 
same inconsistencies and illogicalities as when our thinker deals with 
metaphysical or epistemological principles. As a matter of fact, Dewey 
seldom or ever stands “ unambiguously and unequivocally on one side 
of any important philosophical controversy ” (p. 113). 

“Tt is hoped,”’ writes Dr. Feldman, “ that the present work will serve 
to put the reader on his guard for such shifts in points-of-view, and for 
the alterations in the meaning of terms which sometimes follow from 
them” (p. 114). Again, he states that “since philosophy develops 
through a clarification of its problems, Dewey’s place in its history is 
assured” (p. 127). No one doubts that Dewey has been very sensitive 
to the ‘modern mind’ and that much of his writing makes clearer to 
moderns what the problems of philosophy are. That he will rank, as. 
his partisans declare, with the lasting first-class thinkers of the past 
does not follow from a reading of this well-done “ critical analysis.” 


JAMES H. RYAn. 
The Catholic Unwersity of America. | 
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Repertoire des maitres en théologie de Paris au XIIIé siécle. (Etudes 
de Phil. Med. 17-18.) By P. Guiorrevx. Paris: J. Vrin, 1933- 
1934. 2vol. Pp. 467 and 516. 


This Repertory will save students of mediaeval howe hours of labor 
in searching out materials for their historical studies. This was Father 
Glorieux’ purpose, as stated in his preface. He has achieved this 
purpose admirably. 

Glorieux divides the thirteenth century theological masters of Paris 


into two large groups, the secular and the regular masters. The second 


of these groups he subdivides into the various religious orders to which 
its members belonged. In his first volume the author treats of seventy- 


one Dominican and one hundred and thirty-four secular masters. The 


list of Dominicans opens with Roland of Cremona (1259) and ends . 
with John of Parma, who died some time after 1314. The group of 
secular masters begins with Peter of Poitiers (1205) and closes with 
John of Pouilly and his contemporaries, all of whom died within the 
first quarter of the fourteenth century. It is to be noted, therefore, 
that the author includes in this Repertory a number of masters whose 
careers fell largely in the twelfth century (Peter of Poitiers, Simon of 
Tournai, Peter of Capua, etc.), and also several masters who lived well 
into the fourteenth century. The second volume of the Repertory is 


devoted particularly to the Franciscan masters, fifty of whom are given, 


beginning with Alexander of Hales (1245) and terminating with Peter 
Auriol (1322). Roger Bacon is included in this list, despite the author’s 
doubt that he was ever a master in theology. Eleven Cistercians, eight 
Black Monks, six Brothers of Val-des-Ecoliers, four Canons Regular of 
Mont-Saint-Eloi, fifteen Hermits of Saint-Augustin, and six Carmelites 
complete the list of masters. 

For each master, Glorieux gives a concise account of well established 
biographical data, a list of his authentic, doubtful, and spurious works, 
with the known manuscripts and editions of each work, and, finally, a 
select bibliography. The works listed are principally philosophical and 
theological: Sentence books and Summae, commentaries on the Bible 
and on the Sentences, Questiones disputatae, both ordinary and quod- 


_ libet, and sermons. Poems, letters, etc., are, however, also included. 


The works of a given author are presented in the chronological order 
of their writing as far as this has been established by scholarly research. 
The incipit of each work is given, whether the work still exists tala in 
manuscript, or has already been edited. 
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A number of introductions and tables increases the value and facili- 
tates the use of the Repertory. The first volume opens with general 
introductions on the University of Paris (origin, privileges, statutes, 
chancellors), the Faculty of Theology (lessons, ordinary disputations, 
sermons, extraordinary disputations, principia, ratio studiorum, cursus 
honorum) and the Houses and Colleges (colleges, libraries). A special 
introduction to the list of Dominican masters treats the origin of the 
Order of Preachers, its organization, its Ministers General, and the 
studies pursued in the Order, with a special section devoted to the 
studium at Paris. The list of secular masters is preceded by a short 
introduction and a table of the regent masters in theology at Paris from 
1200 to 1320. When the regency of any given master is not attested by 
solid documentary proof, the name is placed in italics. In the second 
volume a short introduction gives the organization of studies in the 
_ Franciscan Order. Glorieux believes that only one Franciscan chair of 
theology was recognized by the University during the thirteenth century. 

Several meticulous tables complete the Repertory: an alphabetical 
table of the names of all authors mentioned; a table of works, in which 
philosophical, theological, biblical, and scientific works are distinguished 
and classified; a table containing some 3,500 incipits; and a table in 
which are grouped according to origin the manuscripts mentioned 
throughout the two volumes of the Repertory. Students will especially 
welcome the table of incipits. I may remark here that the Appendix 
to Pelzer’s Bibliothecae Avpostolicae Vaticanae codices manuscripti 
(Romae: Bibliotheca Vaticana, 1933) also carries a table of some 3,600 
incipits. 

Glorieux’ work fulfills, in part, the need for a catalogue of the rich 
philosophico-theological literature of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies —a need to which Chenu has called attention in the pages of 
The New Scholasticism (III, 1929, 67). As such, it will be of invalu- 
able service both to beginners and to those advanced in mediaeval 
philosophical research. Beginners will find in it a means to rapid 
orientation in their work, and will thereby be saved countless hours of 
what can very easily prove fruitless labor. Seasoned scholars will 
perhaps discover new masters with whose works they are not acquainted. 
The list of incipits will no doubt aid in the identification of works 
heretofore anonymous. Finally, those working far from the great 
libraries of Europe will find this Repertory indispensable, for it will 
enable them easily to locate manuscripts of unedited works they wish 
to study. 
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For all these reasons, this work is a precious contribution to the field 
of mediaeval philosophical research. No one, however, is more keenly 
conscious of its imperfections than its author. Glorieux recognizes 
that a considerable number of additions, corrections, and revisions will | 
have to be made in his work as closer study of individual authors 
increases our knowledge of these authors and their works. As regards 
the works of Peter of Poitiers, I might add a number of manuscripts 
to those given in the Repertory, but I shall merely suggest a few cor- 
rections to be made in the classification of these works, as authentic, 
doubtful, and spurious. 

Under authentic works Glorieux includes: (a) Glossae super Sen- 
tentias, which at best is a doubtful work, and most probably spurious, 
and (d) Allegoriae in Scripturam, which is certainly spurious. On the 
other hand he lists as doubtful: (f) Compendium historiae Veteris ac 
Novi Testamenti, and (g) Tractatus super tabernaculum Moysis, which 
are to be held authentic. Glorieux knew of no extant manuscript of this 
latter work, and says it is perhaps to be identified with (c) Distinctio 
super Psalterium magistri Petri Lombardi. But it is a distinct work, 
with the incipit; Secretum Dei intentos debet facere... . It exists in 
the following manuscripts: Paris, Bibl. Nat. Mss lat. 3186; 13576; 
15254; Paris, Bibl. Maz. Ms 1005 (941); Cambridge, Pembroke College 
Ms 96; Erfurt, Stadtbibl, Amplon., Ms Q. 104; and Trier, Seminar 
Bibl. Trierisches Arch., Ms 90. Finally there is strong evidence that 
Peter of Poitiers wrote the last part of the Historia Scholastica, the 
Historia Actuum Apostolorum. 

In making these observations, it is not at all my ‘theaght to discredit 
this Repertory. These defects are, so to speak, unavoidable in an inven- 
tory covering so vast a field. I am sure that all students of mediaeval 
thought recognize this, and that, while thanking Glorieux for the great 
help which his Repertory has brought to their work, they will pledge 
themselves to carry on the specialized studies which will enable us 
gradually to correct the errors, until such time as a complete and accu- 
rate catalogue of mediaeval philosophico-theological literature can be 
compiled. Younger students will realize that in making a study of any 
one author and his works they cannot be content to rely solely on this 
Repertory. It must serve merely as a point of departure and of 
orientation for their own personal research. 

§. Moore. 


University of Notre Dame. 
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The End of Our Time. By NicHouas BerpyaEv. New York: Sheed 
- and Ward, Inc., 1933. Pp. 258. | 


- The body of modern eschatology grows steadily and of recent addi- 
tions the present volume is of unusual character and interest. It is 
the author’s belief that our time is a time of spiritual decadence, that 
we are witnessing the end of the Renaissance, that we are on the 
threshold of new Middle Ages. For him the modern débfcle is the 
inevitable outcome of the Renaissance, based on Humanism, and un- 
covering and appealing to the creative powers of man conceived not 
as a spiritual but only as a natural being. Relying merely upon him- 
self and drawing solely on his own powers, modern man, says the 
author in effect, finds that his powers are limited, drains himself dry, 
even dehumanizes himself. The profound assertion is made that 
“... the putting up of man without God and against God, the denial 
of the divine image and likeness in himself, lead to his own negation 
and destruction ” (p. 29). These main assertions are brilliantly exposed 
and illustrated. They constitute a searching interpretation of modern 
history, and with it, in its main outlines, it is difficult to disagree. Just 
what will be the actual events that will mark the end of our time, it 
is impossible to say; but it is equally impossible, in view of what 
_ has taken place thus far in the twentieth century, to foresee anything 
_ but a coming ordeal for the human race. “The night is coming and 
we must take up spiritual weapons for the fight against evil, we must 
make more sensitive our power for its discernment, we must build up 
a new knighthood ” (p. 120). 

There are many temptations to quote from this book. In the pages 
that treat of modern nationalism, Mr. Berdyaev coins the striking 
phrase—the present reviewer, at least, has not seen it before—“ the 
atomization of Christendom.” He adds with both penetration and 
- justice that “ Religion itself has taken the form of a national enclosure; 
there is no unity or response to the cosmic unity in Christianity; even 
the mentality of Catholics has taken on the appearance of being one 
of these closed-up forms” (p. 96). He sees that “the Russian question 
is above all a spiritual question,” and that “ Bolshevism must first of 
all be overcome from within, spiritually, and only afterwards by 
politics” (pp. 140-141). Of Russia herself he writes: “. . . the really 
terrible fact is that in the course of a communist revolution she is 
becoming a bourgeois country for the first time” (p. 159). Finally: 
“The Russian people, in full accordance with their particular men- 
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tality, offered themselves as a burnt-offering on the altar of an experi- 
ment unknown to previous history: they have demonstrated the 
extremest consequences of certain ideas. They are an apocalyptic 
people and they could not stop short at a compromise, some ‘ humani- 
tarian state’: they had to make real either brotherhood in Christ or 


comradeship in Antichrist. If the one does not reign, then the other © 


will. The people of Russia have put this choice before the whole world 
with awe-inspiring force” (p. 206). 

The present volume closes with a chapter entitled ‘‘ The ‘ General 
Line’ of Soviet Philosophy.” In general this is a dialectical material- 


ism. Marx-Leninist philosophy, states Mr. Berdyaev, recognizes only | 


two fundamental philosophical positions, idealism and materialism, and 
“sets out to be a middle term between the mechanicist heresy (dis- 
appearance of dialectic) on the one hand and the dialectical idealist 
heresy (disappearance of materialism) on the other; it is revolutionary 
dialectical materialism in the classical form that Lenin gave to it” (pp. 
232-233). The references to heresies are significant, for, the author 
states, there is less concern for establishing the dogmas of Marxist 
truth than to excommunicate those who depart from it. “In Soviet 


Russia philosophical discussion is not an untrammeled search for | 


truth, it does not at all recall the Platonic dialogues, it is not a battle- 


ground of different opinions from which truth may emerge: it consists 


in convicting heresy and excommunicating heretics” (pp. 212-213). 
The supreme argument is the argument from authority, the ipse dixit 
of Lenin or chapter and verse from Marx. 

What becomes of honest thinking, creative speculation and free 
expression in Communist society with its inquisitions and persecutions 
is given vivid and final statement by the author. “Creative philo- 
sophical thought cannot flourish in such an environment, and it amply 
accounts for the shuffling, the endless repetition, the monotony, the 
limitedness of Soviet philosophy, its petty sophistries, the reciprocal 
accusations and denunciations, the fundamental necessity of lying; 
neither talent nor genius can make any headway. The type of thought 
in process of elaboration is capable of an advanced degree of develop- 


ment, but its intellectual level could hardly be lower” (p. 215). For | 


this philosophy truth is not universal and eternal: it is a class affair, 
something that pertains to the Five-Year Plan, a weapon of war and 
of hate. 


JOHN K. Ryan. 
The Catholic University of America. ; 
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Philosophical Ideas in the United States. By Harvey Gates Town- 
SEND. New York: American Book Co., 1934. Pp. v + 293. 


Professor Townsend, in this work, restricts himself deliberately to 
the past of American philosophical thinking, beginning with Jonathan 
Edwards and ending with Dewey and Santayana. Contemporary 
thought, that is of the past twenty-five years, is not touched upon. It 
is a treatment, too, of ideas rather than of men, with emphasis placed 
on the religious, political, and social influences which did so much to 
make American thought what it was. As a supplement to Woodbridge 
Riley, Professor Adam Leroy Jones, and to Van Becelaere, Philosophical 
_ Ideas in the United States will prove very helpful. 

_ Townsend points out four periods in American thought, each char- 

acterized by a certain influence. The Colonial Period was dominated 
by British philosophy, French influences then appeared, to be followed 
in the middle of the last century by German influences. The fourth 
period exhibits a certain amount of independence from influences, and 
ushers in “a conscious professional philosophy.” 

The chapter on Jonathan Edwards is sympathetic and well done. 
However, the roots of Edwards’ philosophy, which are clearly Scholas- 
tic, are not sufficiently brought out. To my mind, too much importance 
is given the so-called St. Louis School, though it would be difficult to 
over-emphasize the impetus which Harris gave to American philosophy, 
particularly by the founding of The Journal of Speculative Philosophy. 

The chapter on Peirce is excellently done. Peirce deserves it for, if 
America has produced an original thinker, it was Peirce. Moreover, 
he was thoroughly saturated with past philosophical thought and 
appreciated profoundly the fact that many problems had been, if 
not solved, at least approached correctly by the great thinkers of the 
world. In other words, he studied the problems of philosophy as they 
should be, with a knowledge of and respect for the views of his 
_ predecessors. As Townsend writes: “ Another element, and perhaps 
the most important of all in the training of Peirce the philosopher, 
was his intensive study of medieval and scholastic philosophy, especially 
the works of Duns Scotus” (p. 197). 

Professor Townsend also pays a well deserved compliment to 
Creighton by giving him an important place in the evolution of 
American philosophy. Like Peirce, Creighton believed that “ progress 
in philosophy was to be made not by random guessing or original 
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inspiration, but by taking account of what had already been done. As 
an editor and critic, he tended to be impatient, not to say intolerant, of 
those who displayed ignorance of the history of thought” (p. 188). 

Professor Townsend has written a brilliant and readable history of 
American philosophy. That American philosophy is something not to 
become over-proud of is not due, of course, to Townsend. His history 
demonstrates that we have produced few, if any, great philosophers. 
The Nation, however, is young, and in philosophy, as in other speculative 
matters, the whole future is before us. 

JAMES H. Ryan. 
The Catholic University of America. 
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CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEWS AND 
BOOK NOTES 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXI, No. 9: April 26, 1934. 

C. W. Hendel: The Status of Mind in Reality. The point of view of this 
paper is taken from the various considerations which lead modern thinkers 
to hold that the mind is a distinct reality independent of natural events 
and history. The author holds for a “kind of independence of the mind 
on the bases of certain aspects of experience,” and cites Montesquieu, 
Buffon, and Hume. Sidney Hook: What is materialism? From our history 
of philosophy it is evident that idealism for most of its adherents is rather 
a theory of reality than of knowledge. Its proper opposite is then “ not 
realism but materialism.” The author’s intention is not to settle the matter 
but to formulate it. This he does by showing that the traditional state- 
ments of the issue are most inept. In the statement that “only matter 
is real,” “ matter is shown to be a variable from atoms to Dirac’s position,” 
and “real” an ambiguous term meaning either, (a) existence, or (b) im- 
portance, (category of value) or (c) necessary condition. The author’s 
second contention is the relation between matter and consciousness. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXI, No. 10: May 10, 1934. 
Haym Jaffe: Selection among Cosmic Images. A discussion of the 
scientist’s task in eliminating various mathematical curves and the corre- 
sponding “ Laws of Nature” in his attempt to reduce observational error 
as far as possible to zero. Edgar S. Brightman and Donald C. Williams: 
The Self, Given and Implied. Mr. Brightman ‘is in philosophical agreement 
with. Mr. Williams’ treatment of the epistemological situation. Neverthe- 
less he is perplexed at the statements of certain propositions in the latter’s 
article “The Innocence of the Given.” Mr. Williams gives reasons for his 
unsatisfactory interpretation of Mr. Brightman’s “The experienced fact 
that every item of experience belongs to a Self,” The bone of contention. 
Abstracts of papers read at the thirty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Western Division of the American Philosophical Association, Indiana Uni- 
versity, March 29-31, 1934. Herbert Martin. Physics, Metaphysics, and 
Theology. A discussion of Eddington’s approaches to an idealistic inter- 
pretation of reality. Carroll D. W. Hilderbrand: Method in Philosophy. 
A thoughtful consideration of the methods of abstraction and concretion. 
Lionel Ruby: Beauty, Definability, and Analysis. Beauty not susceptible 
to analysis or definition. Description. Eleanor Bisbee: Knowledge by 
Fiat. The metaphysical problem of pre-established ontological similarities. 
Thomas R. Kelly: Emile Meyerson and the Epistemological Paradox. 
Three factors in Meyerson’s philosophy, and three conclusions which arise. 
David F. Swenson: What is Wrong with Current Systems of Symbolic 
Logic? The confusion in contemporary “ Exact Logic”: the relational 
and non-relational categories. Homer H. Dubs: An Objective Probabilism— 
A criticism. If certainty cannot be attained, there is no such thing as even 
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the probable because of the indefiniteness of the probable. Philip Blair 
Rice: On the Nature of reference. The distinction between reference and 
meaning. Horace S. Fries: The Spatial Location of Sensa. Five im- 
plications of the hypothesis that sensa have physical, spatial location within 
the physical body. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXI, No. 11: May 24, 1934. 

Albert G. A. Balz: Whitehead, Descartes, and the Bifurcation of Nature. 
The writer discusses the theory of bifurcation first according to Whitehead’s 
position as appears in his notable chapter in the Concept of Nature, dealing 
with three apparent distinctions; (1) apparent nature and the cause of 
apparent nature; (2) perceiver and percepts (awareness and contents), and 
(3) the knower and the known. Then according to Descartes with emphasis 
on two conclusions reached in his Meditations and the resultants in his 
method of doubt. It is the writer’s purpose to discuss the question, “ How 
can a philosophy of nature reject the bifurcation of nature unless it absorbs 
within its field the questions concerning relations between perceivers and 
perceptions? ” 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXI, No. 12: June 7, 1934. 


C. A. Strong: A Plea for Substantialism in Psychology. A discussion 
of the differences of opinion of Mr. Lovejoy and Mr. Strong regarding the 


nature of “transcendent reference.” Both are realists, epistemological 


dualists and temporalists. The difference consists in certain modified ad- 
ditions which Mr. Strong gathers from inferences and facts based on these 
positions. He reviews the philosophical presuppositions, the meaning of 
consciousness, and the theories of references. The real point of departure 
in the philosophies of Mr. Lovejoy and Mr. Strong is that the former is a 
phenomenalist or epistemological monist in his psychology, while the latter 
is an epistemological, dualist and holds staunchly for substantialism in 
psychology. He comes to the application of this theory to perception and 
offers three objections to Mr. Lovejoy’s theory. In closing his “ plea” 
he points out two merits of the theory which contribute to make for a 
solution of the problem of consciousness and which phenomenalism cannot 
offer. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXI, No. 13: June 21, 1934. 


Raphael Demos: Eros. A dissertation on the fundamentals of Plato’s ) 


system of the “Limited” and the “ Unlimited” and the passage between 
the two. “The real world. is an enduring activity ” with a “ Mental” 
phase and an “irrational” phase. Charles Hodes: Specific Quality. A 


definition of certain propositions concerning the metaphysical and logical 


status of “specific qualities.” The author holds that specific quality is 
universal capable of “ ingression and exemplification only metaphorically ”; 


“mind dependent but not mental . . . inducing purposive action in human 


beings.” 
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The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXI, No. 14: July 5, 1934. 

W. T. Stace: The Present Dilemma in Philosophy. Absolute idealism 
has been moribund for the last thirty years. The cause of-its decline has 
been the collapse of the religious faith on which it rested. Realism, too, 
is founded upon faith, not religious insight, but “common sense.” Both 
idealism and realism are founded upon dogmatic unproved assumptions. 
This “dilemma” can be solved by taking a third road, summed up in 
“external things do nofé exist when no mind is aware of them.” Daniel 
Cory: The Realism of Common Sense. Since Santayana’s Scepticism and 
Animal Faith, the skeptical approach to knowledge has received its final 
formulation. An initial modification of even the most instinctive claims to 
knowledge is necessary, for a correct theory of knowledge is the only 
gateway to a final insight into so many hotly contested issues, be they | 
of art, science, or religion. It is the proper task of epistemology, or the 
criticism of the cognitive presumptions of common sense, to amend or 
clarify an unsophisticated or instinctive realism. Andrew D. Osborn: 
Some Recent German Critics of Phenomenology. An account of the career 
of Husserl] in the light of the opposition to his opinions. A more detailed 
account of some recent critiques. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXI, No. 15: July 19, 1934. 

B. A. G. Fuller: “To Sleep, Perchance to Dream.” Uses the phenomena 
of sleeping and dreaming as a refutation of idealism, particularly pluralistic 
idealism. Eleanor Bisbee: Knowledge by Fiat. According to C. I. Lewis, 
the mind creates at will its own a priori. Ineffably experience acts on us 
until the mind creates a category into which this experience fits. Then 
we know. This article is a criticism of Lewis’ “Conceptualistic Prag- 
matism.” A. A. Merrill: Is Time Relative? In every observed phenomenon 
of the dynamic world is found this triad; motion, space, and a time 
‘interval. But the only one of these three that can be measured is space. 
Much confusion has arisen from the idea that the ‘ t’ of physics is identical 
with real time. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXI, No. 16: August 2, 1934. 
Lawrence K, Frank: Causation: An Episode in the History of Thought. 
‘ The physical sciences have departed from the old mechanical conception of 

causality. The social sciences are still in a “cultural lag.’ They should 
_ concentrate their interest upon the study of man and his behavior, upon the 
impact of culture, upon personality, and the conditioning of the organism 
thereby, and upon the patterning of social life by the individual actors 
therein. Donald C. Williams: Truth, Error, and the Location of the Datum. 
The epistemologist is embarrassed, not by a dearth of solutions, but by a 
wealth of them. Hence, it is incorrect to call a problem “ unanswerable ” 
because, so far, it can be so adequately answered in so many different ways. 


The Philosophical Review—Vol. XLIII, 3: May, 1934. 
Ralph W. Church: Identity and Implication. A study of the nature of 
identity and the ground of internal relation and implication. V. G. McGill: 
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The Realm of Universals. The universal is treated not in its relation in 
individuals but in its interrelations with other universals.. The trans- 
cendental is defined as a universal of which all universals are instances. 
Four modalities of ‘ instance of’ are studied and the conclusion arrived 
at that it is impossible to construct a calculus of universals with this 
fundamental relation as base. Benjamin Ginzburg. Probability and the 
Philosophic Foundations of Scientific Knowledge. A study of probability | 
occasioned by the new tendency of science away from causal determinism. 
The subjective and rationalistic theory of Laplace is criticized; also the 
frequency theory of Von Mises. Probability is the formulation of the 
determinate order that governs individuals, not precisely as individuals, 
but in the group-relationship. Reality is the limit to which these formu- 
lations tend but which they never reach, for they are always being applied 
to new sensible particulars, which are bound to involve new aspects of 
reality not entirely organizable by formulations based on past sense- 
experience. Katharine Gilbert: The Relation of the Moral to the Aesthetic 
Standard in Plato. Plato has been accused of having judged the excellence 
of art by moral standards. This belief is a fallacy due to two things: 

(1) Neglect or unimaginative treatment of contexts. Those passages in the 
Republio and Laws cited in support of this view deal with art in its relation 
to the practical aims of education and not in its essential constituents. 
(2) The dogmatic exclusion of a possible metaphysics. Plato seems to 
identify the Idea of the Good and that of the Beautiful. This is explained 
by the fact that Plato’s metaphysical theory of value makes measure the 
_ primary attribute of absolute worth. The concept of measure is the reason 
for the similarity between virtue and beauty, for it is the principle of 
excellence in both. 


The Philosophical iva. XLIII, 4: July, 1934. 


Everett W. Hall: Time and Causality. Causality involves a temporal 
passage (a temporal direction between cause and effect) and relevance 
(identity of cause and effect). The newly revived nominalistic empiricism 
has borne with it a new correlational view of causality, with functional 
relations expressed by quantitative equations. E. W. Hall criticizes the 
theories advanced by Schlick, Lenzen, Dennes, C. D. Broad, and others, 
and holds for the temporal direction of the causal process, or the identity 
between cause and effect—two elements which are united in the via 
causationis. Causality is simply change so far as it is determined by some 
concrete identity or existent thing. Ira A. Mackay: Causation and 
Cognition. What is the most significant of the bodily senses in the process 
of cognition? Not the eye, nor the ear, nor the olfactory organs, but 
“that layer or really several layers of integumentary tissue which cover 
the outer surface of the body and are called the skin.” The most important 
of its sensitive modes is pressure, of all modes the most objective. By it, 
one attains to the object of sense-awareness (matter), while the subjective 
component, the sense of pressure itself, is that by which we attain to a 
whole view of reality. This is followed by a discussion of the phenomena 
of psychic sensitivity. The universal law by which this being-becoming 
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world does really behave, i.e., does really become, is, he claims, the law of 
composite or synthetic evolution, or, in other words, the law of the ob- 
jective a priori synthetic judgment. Paul Weiss: Discussion—Metaphysics: 
The Domain of Ignorance. This paper has been primarily concerned with 
‘intensive ’ ignorance, the ignorance of the being of a concrete unity from 
which our singular subjects and predicates have been derived. The domain 
of metaphysics is the realm of ultimate ignorance, profound and in- 
exhaustible. Its object is an unknown (not an unknowable) which we can 
never inspect or denote, but of which we must and can speak. The proper 


concern, therefore, of philosophers, is with objects of ignorance. 


The Philosophical Review—Vol. XLITI, 5: September, 1934. 

Theodore DeLaguna: Notes on the Theory of Ideas. A posthumous 
article intended by the author as a chapter in his book on Plato. Discusses 
many phases of Plato’s doctrine of ideas; their existence and quasi- 
individual character; the ideas as objects of knowledge and as causes; 
interrelations between ideas. Daniel J. Bronstein: Royce’s Philosophic 
Method. This paper presents an exposition of Royce’s philosophic method, 
interprets his application of this method in his philosophical works, and 
thereby, elucidates the meaning of logical necessity. The failure of Royce 
to establish the logical necessity of his own system is the final conclusion 
arrived at. T. A. Kantonen: The Influence of Descartes on Berkeley. 
Develops the historical and doctrinal evidence of this influence. John 
MacDonald. Some New Aspects of an Old Problem. The object of this 
discussion is threefold: (1) to show that the terms ‘material’ and 
‘ spiritual’ stand in need of clarification and re-statement in the light of 
modern psychology; (2) to show that our ethical valuations imply the 
use of two essentially different criteria, one of which is given in the dis- 
tinction between material and spiritual, if that distinction is properly 
conceived; (3) to examine Hu Shih’s thesis (that Western civilization is 
the spiritual civilization and that civilizations which have missed the way 
of the machine are materialistic) in the light of a revised connotation of 
the terms in question. | 3 


The Monist—Vol. XLIV, No. 2: July, 1934. 

Charles Hartshorne: The Intelligibility of Sensations. The purpose of 
this article is not to settle the question of sensation but to point out the 
existence of such a question and to protest against the unscientific treat- 
ment it has received from so many writers in the past. Donald C. Williams: 
The Argument for Realism: This thesis proposes to establish the in- 
validity of the a priori and inductive arguments for realism. It is devoted 
largely to a critique of the arguments advanced by the pragmatists. 
Homer H. Dubs: The Logic of Morris R. Cohen. A critical and favorable 
review of the logical teaching contained in Professor Cohen’s Reason and 
Nature... Ray H. Dotterer: The Operational Test of Meaninglessness. 
Assuming the truth of the theory of meaning which, according to Bridge- 
man, is the view that “we mean by any concept nothing more than a set 
of operations,” Mr. Dotterer inquires whether this interpretation be tenable. 
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Rudolf Kagey: Reality and ‘The Real’ in Bradley. The teaching of 
F. H. Bradley is, according to the writer, generally misunderstood because 
of Bradley’s own confusing use of terms and because of insufficient study 
of his works. Mr. Kagey devotes this short paper to clearing up some 
of the confusion which exists concerning Bradley’s teaching on “ the real.” 
Lucius Garvin: Are Particulars Constituents of Propositions? It appears 
illegitimate to deny the particular, i.e., the particular characterized by all 
its properties, a place among constituents of a proposition merely because 
the totality of these properties is not disclosed to us, concludes Mr. Garvin. 
M. Whitcomb Hess: The Universal Particular Situation in Sculpture and 
Poetry. “The poem is a universal particular as the melody narrows down | 
to a definite application in the poetic situation.” “ With the sculpture 
_the contrary is true....” G. H. Langley: Objectivity and Change in 
Moral Values. The writer maintains that although there is an objective 
ground for moral convictions, nevertheless there is and must be change 
and development in the contents of the objects of moral endeavor. Rufus 
Suter: The Problem of Evil In The Philosophy of Jonathan Edwards. 
A critique of the theology in which Jonathan Edwards, great Puritan 
divine, attempted to reconcile two antipathetic systems, viz., Calvinism 
with its pessimistic outlook and optimistic Platonism. Thomas R. Kelly: 
Meyerson and The Epistemological Paradox. The epistemological paradox 
drew Meyerson into an undesired positivism. Meyerson’s epistemological 
paradox has enduring significance. 


The International Journal of Ethics—Vol. XLIV, No. 4: July, 1934. 

W. A. Merrylees: Virtue and Knowledge. Mr. T. H. Green, in his work 
Prolegomena to Ethics, holds that the will can have evil as its object. 
Mr. Merrylees devotes this paper to refutation of Green’s doctrine. A. C. 
Fox: Professor Alexander’s Ethical Views. A critique of Professor 
Alexander’s ethical views as propounded in the books Moral Order and 
Progress, Space, Time and Deity, and the essay “Morality and Art.” 
J. 0. Hertzler: On Golden Rules. A listing of the charity exhorting 
axioms of different peoples and a scrutiny of them, particularly the Golden 
Rule from a sociological standpoint in an effort to determine some of the 
reasons for their frequency and persistence. Robert C. Stevenson: The 
Evolution of Pacifism. In this article, Mr. Stevenson proposes to dis- 
entangle the two types of pacifism (pacifism by individual and pacifism by 
collective action) to trace their development and to show the superiority 
of the newer, i.e., pacifism by collective action. : 


Philosophy—Vol. IX, No. 35: July, 1934. 7 | 
‘I. Donsky: Truth and Modern Dictatorship. Mr. Donsky finds that the 
dictatorial attitude toward truth is a sui generis one. It’*is pragmatism 
in that it holds for the relativity of truth, but unpragmatic in that it holds 
truth to be absolute. G. C. Field: Great Thinkers: (II). Plato. A brief 
treatment of the man and his work. G. R. G. Mure: Change (I). This 
is the first of a contemplated series of papers on the age-old question 
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of mutation. In this instalment the writer reviews the teaching of 
Parmenides, Heraclitus, and Aristotle on the subject. A. C. Fox: The 
Psychology of Ethical Empiricism. An examination of Social Psychology 
and Outline of Psychology of Professor McDougall as representative of the 
leading doctrines of empiricism and the ethics connected with them. 
Y. H. Krikorian: Causality. A definition of causality and a discussion 
concerning its applicability to nature. E. W. Hirst. The Categorical Im- 
_perative and the Golden Rule. Immanuel Kant professed that his view 
of morality agreed with the ancient commandment known as the Golden 
Rule. Mr. Hirst finds that the Categorical Imperative and the Golden Rule 
differ in three points: viz., universality, coherence, and dependence on 
religion. P. T. Raju: The Hegelian Absolute and the Individual. Is the 
individual saved in the Hegelian conception of the Absolute? Hegel him- 
self maintained that he is, but the writer of this paper regards this dictum 
of Hegel as a merely arbitrary statement for which no proof has been 
advanced. 


The Personalist—Vol. 15, No. 4: Autumn, 1934. 

Ralph Tyler Flewelling: Two Plus Two Equal Five. Mathematics and 
a mathematical view of the world are only today being found wanting as 
a principle of life, for they demand a static viewpoint of the fluid, living 
thing called life. Especially insufficient is this principle in the field of 
human relations. But when two men plus two men see eye to eye in a 
common cause, one commanding faith and growing respect, then two plus 
two begins to equal anything better than four which the cause demands. 
F. S. C. Schiller: The Evolution of Plato’s Republic. An attempt to trace 
the development of Plato’s doctrine as expressed in the Republic. It con- 
_ tains discussions of his theories of Ideas, the relation of metaphysics to 
the sciences, politics, Kallipolis or the Ideal State, philosopher-kings, and 
immortality, together with a few of the difficulties and counter arguments 
proposed by his opponents. H. Wildon Carr: Knowing the Real. Knowl- 
edge is the ideal representation of reality; the activity of the mind. 
Concerning the nature of this activity there are two theories: (1) the 
Personalist, according to which knowing is an essential part of the activity 
which constitutes personality; the mind in knowing draws on its own 
nature, developing self-creating. (2) the Naturalist theory: that the 
mind in knowing contemplates an outer reality present to it, and reacts 
to it by its own sensitivity. With regard to the nature of sense per- 
ception, the naturalist theory (sensa) is based on the principle that 
efficiency or agency, or whatever stands for the originating cause of sense 
perception is to be located on the objective side of the knowing relation. 
On the other hand, the personalist principle is the identification of reality 
Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Theologiques—23 Année, No. 2: 

Mai, 1934. 


H. D. Gardeil: Le rationalisme de Platon. In the light of Plato’s ex- 
pression of the ideal of a science in the Republic, the author considers and 
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criticises the characteristics which such an ideal would demand of the whole 
philosophy corresponding to such an ideal. In other words this is a study 
of the intellectualism, or rationalism of Plato. J. Péghaire: Le couple 
augustinien “ Ratio superior et ratio inferior.” Augustine and Aquinas 
have agreed on the objects of these two “ reasons ” but Thomas emphasises 
a formality which is more in conformity with Aristotle and thus separates . 
himself from Augustine. L. Sturzo: Méditation sur l’Absolu. The relative 
is too apt to be erected into an absolute. But reflection always detects the 
error. It keeps seeking for an absolute until it reaches the non-conditioned, 
the infinite. Personality is attributed to this absolute, not by anthropo- 
morphism, but by analogy. Th. Deman: Sur l’organisation du savoir 
moral. A discussion and criticism of two points in M. Maritain’s doctrine: 
(1) The necessity of an intermediary science between prudence and a 
purely speculative treatment of moral problems; (2) The need of an 
adequate moral philosophy which will take into account the actual con- 
dition of man raised to a state which he cannot, attain by his natural 
powers. 


Revue Néoscolastique de Philosophie—Tome 37 (Deuxiéme Série, N. 
42): Mai, 1934. | 

Ch. Lemaitre: Bergsonisme et Métaphysique (II). Bergson is very 
sincere in his philosophizing. When he looks at nature he desires to find — 
only what is present in nature. This he has done and found contingence. 
It would be natural to expect him to arise from contingence to a creator 
but his last work disappoints us in this hope. A. Forest: L’exigence 
idéaliste de la philosophie contemporaine. A study of French Idealism 
from Ravaisson to the present day. This idealism in not opposed to 
Thomism fundamentally. These two systems agree in their affirmation 
of being, they differ in their method of grasping it. M. Blondel: Pour 
la philosophie intégrale. A contribution of this philosopher to the dis- | 
cussions on Christian Philosophy. It is directed particularly to the article 
by M. Van Steenhberghen which appeared in the Revue Néoscolastique for 
November, 1933. It is concluded by an exposition of the place of Christian 
Philosophy in march of man to the true Church. A. Favre: La Philosophie 
de Przywara: Métaphysique de creature. The metaphysic of the creature 
is that form of metaphysic adapted to the human mind. This metaphysic 
is based on analogy.. Przywara treats analogy, not as our textbooks do, 
but as the center from which everything radiates. D. E. Sharp: Thomas . 
of Sutton, O.P. (cont.). In this paper the metaphysics and angelology 
of Sutton are treated. In his metaphysics particular attention is given to 
the nature of activity, the principle of individuation and the real dis- 
tinction between essence and existence. The existence, mode of knowledge 
and individualization of the angels is also treated. ; 


Angelicum—Annus XI, Fase. 2: April.-Jun., 1934. 

St. Vallaro: De Naturali desiderio videndi essentiam Dei et de eius 
valore ad demonstrandum possibilitatem eiusdem visionis Dei quidditativae. 
A review of the Thomistic doctrine on this much discussed question. The 
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natural desire of the rational creature to see God argues a capacity in it 
to see God and hence the possibility of the essential vision of God. This 
capacity is the passive obediential potency which subjects man to the 
superior action of the Creator. 


Angelicum—Annus XI, Fase. 3: Iul.-Sept., 1934. 

E. Taccafondi: I] problema della realta e l’inizio della metafisica critica. 
Upon the answers to two questions the author sees the foundation of the 
gnoseological problem. (1) The skeptical question—the value of certainty. 
(2) The idealistic question—the value of our knowledge and the investi- 
gation of the object of knowledge. The author then reviews the chief 
idealistic philosophers of modern times. He finds the point of departure 
for metaphysics in reflection. The true critique must begin its investigation 
from the point of contact between being and thought. 


Rivista di Filosofia—Anno XXV, N. 2: Aprile-Giugno, 1934. 

Piero Martinette: Meister Eckhart. In 1886 Denifle published certain 
Latin works of Eckhart in which he was shown, not as the quasi-pantheist 
of tradition, but as a disciple of St. Thomas, a Scholastic Eckhart. Recent 
discoveries and studies lead to a change of this view.. His Thomism is 
found only in his Latin writings; in his sermons, he was more free and 
held a doctrine of unity with God in which finally individuality is lost and 
yet distinction of person is maintained. The perfect soul cannot fall into 
sin; the only true penance is to turn to God and be dissolved in Him. 
Purity and austerity of life must be presupposed in the mystic life; this 
life must be interior and independent of all exterior laws and institutions. 
Eckhart is thus a predecessor of the modernists. Enzo Bonaventura: 
Esistono delle leggi psychologiche? For the purpose of examining the ques- 
tion, laws are classed as functions, as typological, and as laws of develop- 
ment or ‘evolutive.’ It is concluded that although it is not easy to assign 
to psychology its definite scientific end, still it has genuine laws, scientific 
in character. Giulio Grasselli: La logica di C. G. Bardili. When Fichte 
was accused of atheism, Kant, in his old age, in a famous declaration 
rejected the doctrine of knowledge put forth by the former. The evolution 
of philosophy was considered as the gradual identification of logic with 
metaphysics. But about this time, C. G. Bardili was preparing his Logic 
in which he clings to the ontological metaphysical spirit. While not a 
truly great philosopher, Bardili was ahead of Hegel in devising triads; 
in fact Hegel drew extensively on his works. Cesare Goretti: Il saggio 
del Brentano. The influence of Brentano on the phenomenalism of Husser] 
is well known; but his ethical contributions are less well known. Brentano 
was opposed to the Kantian view; he gave to sentiment the place which 
Kant withheld; the practical reason of Kant explains only the why of our 
obedience to law; not the actual constituting elements of interior moral 
sanction. This is constituted by sentiment, especially by sympathy and 
aversion; to them we must assign the faculty of distinguishing good and 
evil. Gaetano Capone Braga: S. Agostino ha letto Platone? Many have 
held that Augustine had read none of Plato, or only the Timaeus; it is 
here shown that he had used many other dialogues, taking the exact words, 
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Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica—Anno XXVI, Fase. Il: Marzo, 
1934. 

Martin Grabmann: II concetto di scienza secondo S. Tommaso D’Aquino 
e la relazione della fede e della teologia con la filosofia e le scienze profane. 
This is an important contribution to the right understanding of the 
Scholastic position on the relation of science and faith. The distinguished 
author brings to bear his full knowledge of St. Thomas and may be said 
to settle for all time the interpretation of the mind of St. Thomas on the 
point. He also draws, towards the close of his article, upon other more 
recent interpreters, such as Cardinal Mercier, in support of the interpreta- 
tion advanced. The backgrounds of the opinion of St. Thomas, as far as 
they can be drawn from his education at Naples, Cologne and Paris, his 
contacts with Aristoteleanism as it was then understood, and his work 
with William of Moerbeke, are freely used, with the authority of the 
author’s vast studies in these fields. St. Thomas rejected the distinction 
between two sets or kinds of truth, philosophical and theological. But he 
clearly teaches that these two sciences are not to be confounded with one 
another. They can render signal services to each other, and do not oppose 
one another. Both come from the same ultimate fountain, God. In formal 
object and in method, they are to be distinguished; each has its own field 
of scientific research. In a similar manner, an agreement or harmony 
should exist between theology, philosophy and the natural sciences. On 
this point, the doctrine of the Vatican Council is substantially that of St. 
Thomas, and is the magna charta of Catholic scientific research workers. 
There is no positive subordination of these sciences to theology; at most, 
there is a negative, in so far as revealed truth is certainly known as having 
divine authority, and therefore cannot be in contradiction to any truth, 
since all truth is one. A strong group of neo-Scolastics maintains that 
no direct influence of Faith is to be admitted into philosophy, and that 
philosophy can be rightly called Christian if it recognizes in Faith an 
external negative criterion. In this, neo-Scholasticism is following the © 
Thomistic teaching. The beatification of Contardo Ferrini, who is a link 
between German science and the Faith, a lay representative of profane 
science, will be a strong confirmation of the bond by which Faith and 
reason are joined together. Francesco Olgiati: L’arte e la tecnica nella 
filosofia di San Tommaso. The notion that St. Thomas understood by ars 
what we now call technique or craftmanship, is widespread. If true, it 
would be futile to look in St. Thomas for the concept of what moderns 
understand by art. But Aristotle distinguishes between technical skill 
and art; St. Thomas likewise marks off the expert from the artist, the 
man with a trade from the cultivator of the beautiful in art. But the 
worker in the trades should also cling to an ideal; his work as well as 
that of the artist should show forth the spirit. Luigi Pelloux: I fondamenti 
del pensiero filosofico di Enrico Meyerson. Examination of some of the 
basic principles of Meyerson. He has dealt especially with the problems of 
indentity and causality, and through them arrived at his philosophy. This 
supposes a “given” which is reduced to the ‘irrational’ of Meyerson. 
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Meyerson must be classed as a realist, but one who arrives at his realism 
from premises other than those used by the neo-Scholastics. O. Charvat: 
J. Kratochvil e la Neo-scolastica in Cecoslovacchia. A brief study of the 
revival of Scholasticism going on in* Czechoslovakia. Professor Kratochvil 
at the University of Prague, well acquainted with the neo-Thomism of 
Italy, has encouraged philosophy in the University and published many 
works himself. .Giuseppe Reverberi: I fondamenti biologici dell’immorta- 
lita somatica. Modern biology has shown that it is possible to prolong the 
time of life in the lower animals; among the higher animals results have 
been uncertain. The notion of ‘immortality’ as used by Weissmann is 
applicable not only to protozoa and germ cells, but also to somatic cells. 
Thus protoplasm is potentially immortal. The author examines the con- 
ditions of potential immortality in the individual; these seem realized 
in the protozoa. 


Rivista di Filosofia N XXVI, Fase, III: Maggio, 
1934. 

Gerardo Bruni: Egidio Romano e la sua polemica antitomista. This is 
chiefly a textual study; the author has undertaken to do for Cod, Oxf. 
Magdalen College 217 what P. Hocedez, did for Vat. Lat. 772; the result, 
as affecting the question of the divergences of thought between Egidius 
and Thomas, reveals some 73 points of divergency. Gerardo Bruni has 
carefully listed these. Egidius is shown to be a follower of St. Thomas, 
although earlier writings of his youth are anti-Thomistic. J. Teicher: 
Gundissalino e l’Agostinismo avicennizzante. The De Anima of Gundissalino 
is a compilation from various authors, but especially from Avicenna. The 
opinion of Gilson that the mediaeval approach to the theories of Avicenna, 
linking them with Augustinianism was based on Gundissalino, can not be 
upheld. Henri Gouhier: L’itineraire ontologique de Descartes. The meta- 
physics of Descartes may be considered as an interior view of intelligence. 
It is an ‘itinerary’ on the intellectual plane analogous to the journey of 
_ the religious soul on the spiritual plane. It should be called ontological, 
_ for it is a movement of the spirit towards being. The cogito is an effort 
to transcend thought, and the ego points to a personality, a subject having 
an intellectual history. Allesandro Padoa: Logica ideografica. A con- 
tinuation of previous studies in the field of symbolic logic. The present 
study deals with equality, conjunction and the fundamental properties of 
equality. Grazioso Ceriani: La gnoseologia e l’intuizione artistica. The 
author holds that every esthetic conception rises from a theory of knowl- 
edge. He sets forth a sketch of the esthetics of Benedetto Croce and traces 
it to idealism. Under the doctrine of St. Thomas, the conversio ad 
phantasma enables the intellect to contemplate, as it were, the mecicggt:: 
in matter perceived by the senses. 


Dwus Thomas—Band 12, Heft 2: June, 1934. 
D. Planzer: Zur Textgeschichte und Textkritik des Horologium Sapientiae 
des sel. Heinrich Seuse O.P. A history of the textual discoveries of the 
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Horologium Sapientiae of Heinrich Seuse coupled with the critical effort 
to rid the text of inaccuracies and to perfect it. Michael Mueller: Der 
hl. Albertus Magnus und die Lehre von der Epikie. To ascertain the real 
mind of some of the Scholastics is at times a difficult problem because of 
what appear to be antithetical statements. Because of this it might be 
easy to misunderstand St. Albert the Great in his teaching on Epikia. 
The writer brings out his real mind however and shows that St. Albert 
meant the Epikia to serve the purpose of a higher good and not the path 
of lesser resistance or ease. Th. Droege: Zur Begruendung des Kausal- 
prinzips. Recently considerable controversy raged concerning the nature 
and proofs for the principle of causality. Much misunderstanding could 
have been avoided if more care had been given to the use of technical 
terms in the sense of the old masters of Scholasticism and to the avoidance 
of confusing those terms with the same expressions taken from the modern 
Kantian orientation. An analysis of the real problem in the Scholastic 
sense of the propositions involved is then presented. 


Zeitschrift fuer katholische Theologie—Band 58, Heft 3: July, 1934. 


Johann Kleinhappl: Der Begriff der “Justitia socialis” und das Rund- 
schreiben “ Quadragesimo Anno.” Various definitions of justice and of the 
different types of justice are given as a prelude to the writer’s examination 
of the concept of social justice. He makes it clear that social justice is 
not a part or subdivision of legal justice as some authorities think, but 
that in the light of the Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno it is certain that 
social justice is comprehensive of all forms of justice, a generic justice of 
the social life. | 


Philosophisches Jahrbuch—Band 47, Heft 3: July, 1934. 

Karl Schmeider: Die Synderesis und die ethischen Werte. A continua- 
tion of the study of moral judgment leading to a correct appraisal of its 
place and value in an ethical scheme together with reference to the meta- 
physical basis of such judgments. Hans Meyer: Die Wissenschaftslehre 
des Thomas von Aquin. The second of a series of articles on the method- 
ology of science according to Thomistic principles. The present paper 
concerns itself with describing the various divisions of philosophy within 
itself. Max Koppel: Schellings Einfluss auf die Naturphilosophie Goerres. 
A minutely detailed account of the repeated influence of Schelling on the 
thought of Goerres especially in the domain of natural philosophy. 
Heinrich Fels: Martin Deutinger. A continuation of the biography and 
personality study of Martin Deutinger together with an evaluation of his 
achievements. 


Scholastik—Jahrgang IX, Heft 3: July, 1934. 


Heinrich Weisweiler: Eine neue Bearbeitung von Abaclards -— Intro- 
ductio” und der Summa Sententiarum. At great length the writer ex- 
amines the authentic manuscripts of Abelard and derives from them a new 
insight into the teaching of Abelard which shows that he was a man whose 
teaching went considerably beyond the limits of the strictly scientific and 
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that his genius left its impression on practical matters, as for instance, 
on the ascetical and pastoral theology of his day. Albert Mitterer: Die 
Bewegunssatz (omne, quod movetur, ab alio movetur) nach dem Weltbild 
des hl. Thomas und dem der Gegenwart. A study in the metaphysics of 
the principle Omne, quod movetur, ab alio movetur in the light of Thomistic 
doctrines contrasted with modern theories. . 


Institutum Historicum FF. Praedicatorum Romae, ad S. Sabinae. (Dis- 


sertationes historicae curis et labore P. G. Meersseman.) Paris: R. 
Haloua, 1933. 


Fase. II: Ein neuaufgefundener Katalog der dominikaner Schriftsteller. 
By P. Auer. Pp. 124. 

This work represents an investigation of an unknown catalogue of illus- 
trious Dominicans entitled “Commendacio virorum magnorum ordinis 
sancti Dominici predicatorum, qui scripserunt multa utilia in Ecclesia,” 
of the Manuscript (2026) XI C. 1., found in the old Dominican Convent 
of St. Ann in Prague. The work begins with a study of the lists found in 
this manuscript and deals with the dates of the different lists. Then the 
author compares these lists and their serial sequence with other catalogues. 
The third section examines the dependence of this document on such lists 
as are to be found in other historians notably Stephen of Salanhac, Bernard 
Guidonis, Gerard of Frachet, John Meyer and St. Antoninus. The last 
portion contains a critical investigation of the source itself in regard to 
- eontent, method of presentation and history. The monograph is a worth- 
while contribution to the source material on the illustrious personages of 
Dominican history. 


Fase. III: Geschichte des Albertismus. By G. Meersseman. (Heft. 1. 
Die pariser Anfaenge des koelner Albertismus.) Pp. 206. 

In this study, the author points out the need of a methodical presenta- 
tion of the teaching of St. Albert the Great as well as the history of 
Albertism. He designates Cologne and Cracow as the best known centers 
of this educational endeavor. He looks to Paris as the fountain head of 
Albertism which spread to Cologne and thence to entire Germany. The 
Protestant Rebellion and Humanism put an end to its investigation save 
at Cologne and Cracow where it persisted till the eighteenth century. 
In this first number of the History of Albertism, the writer treats of the 
Parisian beginnings of Cologne Albertism. In the exposition of his theme 
he first deals with Albertism in Paris from, 1407 till 1437. The next 
section is concerned with the lectures of John de Nova Domo from a 
literary standpoint and then with the content of these treatises. A large 
_ portion of the monograph contains the treatise on essence and existence 
of John de Nova Domo. The study concludes with a list of primary and 
secondary sources used in the preparation of this dissertation. 


GrEorRGE B. STRATEMEIER. 
The Catholic University of America. } 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC, REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST *, 1918. 


Of Tue New ScHOLASTIOISM, published quarterly at Baltimore, Ma. 
for October 1, 1934. 
Before me, a Notary Public in and_for the District aforesaid, personally 
appeared James Ht. Ryan, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and. that he is the Editor of The New Scholasticiem and 
that the following is, to the best. of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, ete., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above: caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied. in section 411, Postal Lawa and Regulatious, printed on. the 
reverse of this form, to: wit; ts 


1. That the names and addressees of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and- business managers are: | 

Publisher, Catholic University Press, 12-20 Hopkins Place, Baltimore, Md. 
Editors, Edward A, Pace and James &, Ryan, Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. O.. Managing Editor, None. Business Managers, None. 

°. That the owner is: (If owned by & corporation, its name and ad- 
dress must be stated ‘and sleo- immediately thereunder the names and 
addressea of stockholders’ owning or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not-owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners aiust-be given. 11 owned by a firm, company, oF 
other unineerporated concern, tts name and address, as well as those of 
each individual member, must be given.) | 

American Catholic Philosophical Association, Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, ©, 

No stock... Orgaw of American Catholic Philosophical Association. 

President, Francis, A.. Walsh, The Catholic University, Washington, D.C. 

Vice-President, John Riedl, Marqueve University; Milwaukee, W ia 


consimk 
Secretary-Treasurer, Charles A: Hart, The Catholic University, Wash- 


ington, ©. 


"That the kiown bondholders, mortgages, and other wecurity holders _ 


owning or holding t per cent or more of tetal amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other geeurities are: (If there are none, 60 state. ) 
None. 
James H, RYAag, 
Bditor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 10th day of October, 1934. 
Many V.. Bossom, 
{Seal] Notary Pubine. 
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